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PRUSSIA, 


HE circular issued by the new Prussian Ministry puts 
in a very clear way what are the ideas of government 
that are intended to prevail in the country. The electors 
are to elect the right sort of men, or else they are to be 
considered traitors. ‘Ihe officials are to make it an official 
duty to keep the electors up to the mark. Those who 
take an independent line will be the enemies, not of the 
Ministry, but of the whole State and Government. This 
is exactly the method of dealing with constituent bodies 
that, has prevailed in France during the whole of this 
century. Even in the best times of constitutional govern- 
ment there, the Minister of the Interior dictated, openly and 
publicly, to all his underlings what were the right principles 
to aid, and what sort of men the bureaucracy were to 
return, Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, and Im- 
perialists have all in turn used this instrument of 
government. The Ministers at the centre invent the 
principles of the hour; the prefects disseminate them; 
the electors adopt them. But in Prussia this dic- 
tation from a central authority is coupled with a theory 
about the relation of the Sovereign to his people. He is 
to be their true friend and father, their head and represen- 
tative. ‘To serve and love and obey him, is the first duty of 
a subject. As the Kine has lately put it with unmistake- 
able plainness — “It is only necessary for him to explain 
“clearly and openly to them his real thoughts for their 
“ welfare.” The Kine is to be the fountain of thought as well 
as ot honour. He condescends to be honest and to abide by 
the Constitution. He labours for his people’s good —he tells 
them what he alone knows to be their true interests. There 
never was anything like thisin France. Imperialism boasts 
to be the genuine expression of the wishes of the people, 
not something anterior to those wishes. But directly the 
Kine has spoken in Prussia, the process of giving his words 
effect is exactly like that of carrying out the views of the 
Minister of the Interior in France. A Constitution, as 
understood by the more honest section of the reactionary 
party in Prussia, is not a means of making the people free, 
but is merely a compact by which the Kine undertakes to 
confine his action within certain limits. As long as he 
does not exceed those limits, the nation has nothing to do 
with governing. ~~ there must be, but they are 
merely ornamental. ‘They are persons who meet to pass 
the proper laws, just as the Kine’s coachman is the person 
to drive his horses. This is not in the least what is 
meant by constitutional government in England, but it is 
an intelligible, and perhaps not intolerable form of govern- 
ment, if a nation submits to it cheerfully. Only a nation 
that does so submit is no more free than Russia or modern 
France is free. Phe 
We have been so long accustomed to hear Prussia spoken 
of as the most advanced and free of German States, that it 
seems rather’ strange such a theory of government can be 
seriously maintained and acted on there. But it must be 
remembered that the great mass of German States are prac- 
tically ruled in some such way. The Duke of Saxe-Cosure 
has related how very much it annoyed and perplexed his sub- 
ects when he tried to make them play a real part in affairs. 
“here is, indeed, a sort of difference in different States, 


according as there isan Assembly with a faint vitality or not. 


A German, Assembly is capable of being aggravated by the 
plunderings of a Royal mistress, if she is too rapacious 

‘insolent, and it will kick at an interference with 
Some of its habits and feelings on religious points. But 
in most German States the Sovereign is everything. He 
is always the good, the dear Prince. is name is 
seldom invoked in vain by those who have the art 
or the: luck to get hold of ‘the right to use it. The 


Germans, too, have many inveterate habits which make it 
very hard for them to believe themselves free. The aristo- 
cracy holds such a position as to make the nobles insolent and 
the rest of the world cringing. Language has a reflex in- 
fluence on thought, and it is enough to debilitate a nation 
to hear from the cradle the long-winded periphrases of ad- 
miration in which great people are@@dressed. Prussia is no 
better than her neighbours in this respect, and in some 
points her comparative greatness of position is a disad- 
vantage to her. She has a large army and a large staff 
of civil officials, because she & certain size and a 
certain dignity in Europe. The army tyrannizes over 
the nation in a manner that would make the blood of 
Englishmen boil. The insolence of the French 
towards the most despised of pekins never soared to su 
heights as are reached every day in Prussia. The news- 
papers are full of accounts of the brutality of officers 
to civilians. The stories are almost always the same. A 
civilian of humble rank, such as an innkeeper or a groom, 
offends the officer, gets in his way, or neglects his orders. 
The officer flies into a passion at such a worm turning upon 
him, draws his sword, and takes a free cut at the civilian. 
A feeble suspicion haunts the public mind for a day or two 
that, after all, this is murder. But powerful influence is 
exerted, the officer gets a month’s imprisonment, with special 
directions for a strict attention to his comforts, and he comes 
out to be the hero of his circle. The bureaucracy also bully 
their neighbours as they please, and the Macponatp case 
revealed how ineffectual all laws are against Government 
agents. ‘The Prussians have, therefore, as a matter of fact, 
the habit of loyalty and of humble reverence for the great, 
and they have not the habits of persunal liberty. It does 
not seem quite absurd that such a nation should be told 
that it is for the Kine to think and decide what shal! be done, 
and for the nation to send him an ornamental Assembly that 
will patiently register his decrees, 

The line, also, which the King of Prussia has taken will 
give great satisfaction.in many parts of,Germany. At 

ienna, people seem divided between amazement at finding 
that Austria has, at this moment, the more liberal Govern- - 
ment of the two, and a sénse of victory in the thought that 
there is an end of all notion of Prussia being at the head of 
liberal Germany, and that there is no longer any fear 
of a great German free State which, under cover of its 
freedom, was to eat up its neighbours. In the minor States 
there is loud rejoicing. The King of Prussia has once 
more made them feel safe, and has relieved them from the 
pressure of a policy they disliked. They now need not try to 
stand well with any nonsensical national party in Germany if 
the King of Prussia does but get his way. France, too, must 
be delighted at this flourish of reaction in Prussia. Nothing 
can suit the Emperor better than to have liberal institutions 
stifled on the other side of the Rhine. It effects a double 
object. It wards off the contagion of liberty, and it prevents 
the growth of a zealous and bold national spirit which 
might have brought Germany together in an hour of danger. 
It seemed a few months ago as if Northern Germany were. 
filled at once with shame and fear at her position. It was 
thought that red tape was going to be thrown to the winds, 
that a free Prussia would furnish a fitting head to the 
national party, and that a new life and vigour might thus 
be infused into the dead body of the Federation. ‘This 
is not to be now, unless the Kine is to be’ the learner 
instead of the teacher, and is to accept, and not reveal, 
ideas of government. Prussia is thus, to a great extent, 
out of the way of France, and if any attack is made on Ger- 
many there is reason for the Emprror to hope that the Con- 
federation will be as divided and powerless as ever. ‘There . 
are so many le whom it will suit to have a reactionary - 
Government. that, although they cannot openly in- 
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terfere to bring about the desired result, they can lend effi- 
cient help to any attempt to procure what they wish. 

“But ip spite af all that promises countenance to reaction in 
Prugsia, and the satisfaction which it would cause both at 
home and abroad.to-a powerful party, there is no doubt that, 
to many Prussians, this deathblow to the hopes of free- 
dom and greatness that were felt so strongly a short 
time ago will be .a source of intense humiliation. 
It is not a small thing to believe that the prize of a free and 
united Germany of the North was within their grasp, and 
then to see this prize thrown away. There is a sincere 
desire, on the part of a large and increasing body in Prus- 
sia, to show that they are worthy of liberty. The coming 
electiors will be a contest between such men and the advo- 
cates of a courtly despotism. If once the Court and its new 
advisers: gained the day, and an Assembly were returned 
elected as 'the-néw Chamber is ordered to be elected, 
the habits: of submission in which Prussians have been 
brought up, might easily operate as a barrier against a re- 
turn of more liberal aspirations. But the few who care for 
political liberty in Prussia are not beaten yet. The nation, 
if it finds. active and daring leaders, will be more likely to 
resist the central dictation than to obey it. The Kine let 
his wishes be tolerably well known before the last election, 
ahd yet quite the wrong sort of deputies were returned. 
Even towns to the authorities of which he had personally 
explained the duty of doing as he wished, obstinately 
chose to wander from the right path, and selected 
men against whom express warnings had been 
given. “There is a spirit of resistance in the country which 
might soon die out if it once received a severe check, but 
which at present has force enough to be formidable. It is 
no. disgrace to Prussia that her fortunes should be in the 
hands ofa few lovers of freedom. In every country those 
who will risk much for political liberty are comparatively 
few, and it is the personal independence and courage of 
these few that determines whether the nation is to be free. 
Whether Prussia has enough of them, and whether they 
ean carry the nation with them at this crisis, is more than 
any one can say. Their efforts, if made with energy and re- 
solution, will be watched with great satisfaction in England. 
There is a freemasonry in freedom throughout the world, 
and the liberty of Prussia is of more consequence to us than 
that of most Continental nations. The approaching elec- 
tidéns in Prussia. may very possibly determine the course of 
European history for years to come. The triumph of re- 
a¢tion would hot only be a waste of human happiness over 
which we ought in charity to mourn, but it would be a blow 
te our influence, and a source of dissension and hostility 
under which we might one day suffer. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


| is. not surprising that the Northern Federalists are 
, cheerful and sanguine. Their recent successes have, 
with one. remarkable exception, not been attended with a 
single reverse. After a year of expectation and of balanced 
fortune, the Southern armies have retreated along the whole 
extent of their line, Kentucky is, for the time, secured to 
the Union. Tennessee and Missouri are recovered. The 
disaffection of Maryland is cut off from the neighbourhood 
of armed sympathizers, aud Virginia, or a large portion of 
its territory, may soon be evacuated by the Confederate 
armies. Still more encouragement may be derived from 
the slackness which has characterized all recent attempts 
af.-resistance, It might have been prudent for the 
weaker party to retire without a combat from its ad- 
vanced.posts, but when a stand was thought prac- 
ticable and judicious it ought to have been made in 
earnest. ‘The surrender of Fort Donnelson was discreditable, 

the conduct of the troops at Roanoke was disgraceful, and the 
defences of the coast of Georgia have been abandoned with 
unaccountable precipitation. It is strange that the re- 
treating garrisons should have been unable to remove their 
stores, if the commanders had determined on concentrating 
their forces in some inland position; and it seems evident 
that the forts. were evacuated in a hurry, probably under 
tlie influence of: alarm. The conquest of a seaboard which 
had previously -been closed to trade may, however, be a 
questionable advantage, especially as no communication has 
yet. been opened with the interior. The confidence which 
inspires the Federal troops, and the discouragement of their 
adversaries, is worth more than many creeks and islands. 

- The cuvious.naval encounter in James River, although it 
may perhaps in some degree revive the hopes of the Con- 


federates, possesses mechanical rather than political import- 
ance. Naval war, as it has hitherto been understood, seems 
yto be at an end, and for once the art of defence lias outrun 
the ingenuity of engineers in contriving means of attack. 
The-efliciency of projectiles has been more considerably in- 
creased during the last ten years than in the previous cen- 
tury, and yet two floating machines can batter each other 
within pistol-shot for hours without producing any percep- 
tible effect. If battles in future are to resemble the duel 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor, the profession of 
arms will lose a large portion of romance in getting rid of 
allits danger. It has been said, with some plausibility, that 
the safest of all positions is a seat in a first-class carriage 
in an express train on a well-conducted railway. In- 
surance offices might, however, almost prefer a life 
which was habitually secured from risk by engagement in a 
series of sea-fights between a couple of iron boxes. It 
seems that the only persons who were injured imprudently 
looked out to see the progress of the battle; and it would be 
as unreasonable to refer to the casualties of the rounds 
house as tocomplain that railway travelling was dangerous, 
because a foolish old gentleman thought fit to run across the 
rails in front of the engine. The new ships appear not only 
to be impregnable to shot and shell, but to be exempt from 
the contingency of boarding. The iron hull curves up 
from the water-line like an inverted shell, and all 
but closes above over the invisible crew. It is only 
by a process of reasoning that the presence of more than 
one human being on board the Merrimac has thus far 
been ascertained. The only person who was seen was 
instantly cut in two by around shot, and his fate was not 
calculated to inspire his comrades with a wish to follow his 
example. The precedent would be decisive as to the future 
conditions of naval warfare, if only the cannonade had 
taken place at sea and not in smooth water. It is not 
known whether either the Merrimac or the Monitor could 
fight her guns in a swell; but, on the other hand, ships are 
already built which are seaworthy as well as invulnerable, 


The account of the battle is perhaps the oddest in all naval 
history. A Federal squadron off Newport News appears 
to have expected an attack ; and when an object, resembling 
the roof of a house, was seen floating down the river, 
the Cumberland and the other vessels on the station were 
ready to commence the action. After an exchange of shots, 
the Merrimac ran like an ancient trireme into the side of 
her antagonist, and as soon as the Cumberland had sunk, 
the Congress prudently surrendered, the Dfinnesota ran 
aground, the Roanoke cautiously kept out of range, and 
after doing as much damage as possible, the Merrimac 
quietly retired to Norfolk for the night. The next day she 
returned, like the inevitable monster of a legend, and her 
prey would not have escaped her if another invulnerable 
ship had not opportunely arrived in the river. The two 
iron vessels then proceeded to pound each other for the 
greater part of the day, until the Confederate ship re« 
ceived a shot either through a gap in her armour, 
or, according to a probable conjecture, through a port-hole. 
As soon as blood was drawn, literally or metaphorically, the 
aggressor once more retired for the night. It is not reported 
that the Monitor attempted to follow, and it is satisfactory 
to reflect that the only casualty on board the Federal ship 
consisted of a contusion which the lieutenant in command 
earned by unseasonable curiosity. During the battle, the 
Merrimac incidentally sent two or three Federal gun-boats 
to the bottom, and occasionally she amused herself by throws 
ing a shell into the camp on shore. The iron-cased gun+ 
boats on the Western rivers had already done the Federalists 
good service, and now it is proved that armour has once 
more become the most indispensable provision for war. 

The Confederate engineers deserve great credit for the 
energy and skill which they have displayed in the recon- 
struction of the Merrimac. The old Federal frigate has 
been cut down nearly to the water’s edge, plated, 
roofed with invulnerable iron, and armed with the 
best and heaviest guns which could be procured. If the in- 
vention could have been patented and protected, the Merri- 
mac might have opened the blockade of any port, and it 
appears that proposals were made for blocking up New 
York harbour in expectation of her arrival. Unluckily, the 
lesson of James River is open to all the world, and the 
Northern States have a vast superiority in materials, in 
money, and in mechanical skill. Some iron vessels are 
already on the stocks ; Congress is about to provide the means 
for the immediate construction of others, including a very 


powerful steam ram; and in a race of manufacturipg energy 
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the Confederates must necessarily be beaten. It is 
their true policy to rely on courage, on numbers, and 
above all on distances. They have been defeated by the 
heavy artillery which their enemies moved by water, but if 
they have the military qualities of which they have boasted, 
it will be possible to find fields of battle where the contest 
may be carried on on more equal terms. Their retreat is 
embarrassing to the enemy, and if it implies a purpose 
of continued resistance, it is assuredly not dishonourable. 
Yet it is impossible to calculate on American character in 
either section of the former Federation. The North bragged 
beyond endurance, but it has brought together an astonish- 
ing army. The South bragged in a somewhat lower key, 
and of late it has seemed almost helpless. The advance 
into Virginia may be a repetition of the French passage of 
the Russian frontier, if the’ Confederates have sufficient 
firmness to retreat steadily and slowly before the invader. 
If they have lost heart since the recent turn of fortune, 
the hopes of the Federalists may, after all, be to some extent 
gratified, A prolongation of the war is the chief danger 
which the Government of Washington has to dread. The 
finances fall every day into more hopeless confusion, and 
when Mr. Case has exhausted the proceeds of his paper 
money scheme, he will find it difficult to pay his way by 
means cither of a loan or of taxes. Victories, if they 
follow rapidly enough, have a money value, and Fort Don- 
nelson represented a decline of one or two per cent. in 
the premium on gold. Nevertheless, it is impossible, in 
the long run, for any State to endure a great excess of 
expenditure over income. The National Debt itself may 
possibly be kept within hounds by the difficulty of con- 
tracting a loan, 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


dt hag Education debate has illustrated the general rule, 
that the logical elucidation of a controversy is not the 
chief value of a Parliamentary debate, Spoken argument 
can never be so exhaustive or so close as written; and Parlia- 
mentary speakers labour under the additional disadvantage 
that everything they may have to say has already been said 
twenty times in print. ‘The House of Commons is valuable 
as an index of opinion, not as a discussion forum. <A debate 
establishes the dynamic value of every movement, and the 
direction towards which it is actually tending. Anonymous 
or unknown writers exhibit only just as much or as little 
of their wishes as they please. As long as a discussion is 
confined to them, the origin and tendencies of a movement 
may be difficult to trace. But the speakers in the House of 
Commons are compelled to base their votes on reasons con- 
sistent with their general political views. The schools to 
which they belong, their predilections and their aversions, are 
well known; and their appearance as advocates or opponents 
of a project classes it at once in the political category to 
which it genuinely belongs. The effect of the debate on 
the Revised Code has been to fix its parentage unmistakably. 
Mr. Lowe would have persuaded the country that it was 
the legitimate offspring of the old Code, altered only 
by the traces that it bore of the symmetry and wisdom 
of its putative father, the Commission. If he could 
only have dispensed with the necessity of supporters, the 
illusion might have been maintained. But the indiscreet 
nurses whom he was compelled to summon to his aid be- 
trayed his secret, They knew ang cared very little about 
the Commission, But they could not repress their delight, 
as they discovered feature after feature of the voluntaryism 
with which Mr, Lowe was careful to disavow all connec- 
tion, They none of them seem to have been able to 
recognise the peculiarities to which he has been so anxious 
to call attention. ‘That the scheme would carry educa- 
tion into poor districts or new districts was a promise 
that possessed very little interest for them. That it would 
strengthen the Voluntary party, and that it would annoy 
the country clergy, are the two motives which appear to 
have divided among them, with the solitary exception 
of Mr. Cuartes Buxton, all the non-official supporters of 
the new Code, But in truth, its friends for its own merits or 
demerits were very few, ‘The support which it did obtain was 
principally due to the fact that its predecessor had made a 


- considerable number of enemies, Education, and especially 


Feligious education, has always enjoyed a much larger 
number of supporters than well-wishers. ‘There are still a 
gertain number of ‘squires who have been unable to 
drive the assumed kinship between education and se- 
dition’ out of their heads; and there are a yet greater 


number of Radicals who would far -rathet seé no edu» 
cation at all than see it adulterated’ and’ vitiated by 
being mixed up with the inculcation of the »pernicious 
doctrines of Christianity, They see ‘that. the religious 
bodies are strongly entrenched in the existing strictures 
and they have arrived at the conclusion that the only 
chance of driving them out of it is to bring i¢ down about 
their ears. One kind of mine is as good for that purposb 
as another, so that only it be efficient, Such views, of 
course, could not be avowed, It was safer to inveigh 
against the over-education of the old Code. But: it is 
impossible to believe that such advanced friends of the 
people as Mr. LeatHam and Mr. Bernat Osporne: esa 
have been really alarmed lest the people shouldbe too well 
taught. 

If a change—even so violent a change asthe Revised 
Code —had been proposed as an honest amendment * 
the present system, it would have met with much ‘less opt 
position. But the intention to treat it as one stage inh 
course tending to some further and unavowed goal has 
been very thinly disguised. Mr. Lowe has argued as a 
supporter of the existing system only ex hypothesi, He 
has lost no opportunity of expatiating on its defects. and 
decrying all its supposed merits. He finds fautt' with ‘the 
liberality of the private contributors, because they dre prin- 
cipally drawn from the ranks of the clergy, and with the 
efficiency of the schoolmasters, because their influence is 
great enough to threaten the independence of Parliament, 
He admits that the new Code will not relieve the indigen 
districts whose want of education is the chief reproach 
the old Code, but will leave them in a worse position, 
But this he imputes to the fundamental vice of | 
State machinery for aiding education, His project ap. 
pears to have been devised for no other purpose but 
to caricature the vices of the old Code, and to give him 
an opportunity of saying as many spiteful things as he could 
against every one that was concerned in working it, Th 
character of his allies threw a light upon this apparently 
aimless ill-humour. Mr, Bares and Ossorne, who 
are both Voluntaries of pure blood, were his keenest sup= 
porters, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Crosstey, and Mr, Haprierp 
accompanied his acid eloquence with a scanty but perse; 
vering cheer, with the steady endurance that becomes the 
champions of a losing cause. Their courage was of little 
service to their hard-pressed leader. If he had come for 
ward with an open confession of Voluntaryism, his projec 
would have been combated with zeal, but. with far les 
irritation. The attempt to smuggle ‘in a contraband 
principle under the disguise of a slight and unimportant 
reform is an insult to the discernment of. the -House of 
Commons, which it never fails to resent. If lie had declared 
open war against the managers, he might have plundered 
them without forfeiting their respect. But an ‘attempt 
quietly to withdraw State aid under ‘the pretence of 
managing it better, is a species of political ‘thimblerigging 
which is almost sure to end in an upset of the tables, and ah 
attempt on the part of the rustic victims to take a summa 
vengeance on their astute despoiler. More irritating ‘sti 
are the smothered grins and confidential winks of the said 
despoiler’s friends in the background. “The evident glee 
with which the Voluntaries were chuckling over a measur 
which, on the face of it, did not profess to favour ‘in any 
way their own peculiar theory, added not a little to ‘the 
soreness of the well-plucked managers. = = 

The mask in which Mr. Lowe thought fit ‘to fight caused 
a great deal of unnecessary anguish of mind to some very 
excellent theorists of another class. The old sapporttes' & 
the rating system are still to be found in the House, though 
almost in a fossil condition, As the representatives of an 
extinct species, they find a place in none of the classes into 
which the living opinion of the House is divided. In the 
debate on Thursday night, Mr. Appertgr and Sir Jon 
PakinctTon, who represent them, were mentally rushin 
about in a distracted effort to find out to which side they 
belonged. Their inclinations at first seem to have bee 
in favour of the Revised Code; but they’ espied the beard of 
the stern Voluntary under the official ‘mdffler, “and’ the 
came to the resolution that, of two evils}**Warrove w: 
more tolerable than Baines. Poor Mr.“ADDERCEY was in 
the embarrassed plight which has béen the “eondition 
of all prophets who are hamperéd “by  théir “poli 
tical connections, since the days of Baraam ‘thé “son: of 
Bror. His friendship for Mr. ‘induced ‘him’ te 
rise to curse the Revised Code, but no soonéf did he begih 


to open his mouth than he blessed it altogetirer: “The 
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debate will not have been without value if it has had no 
other result than to parade the discredit into which the 
rating schemes have fallen. In other respects, Mr. Lowe’s 
premature move will be prejudicial to the cause of 
true Educational Reform. Few will be inclined to 
risk the odium of being bracketed in men’s minds 
with him by undertaking the construction of another 
Revised Code; and it will take long to allay the sus- 
picious temper with which the managers for some time 
to come will regard all fresh Government proposals. But 
it is something to have witnessed the final obsequies of the 
crotchet which would have confided the education of the 
one to the class from whom the parish guardians are drawn. 
For many years it was kept alive by the general impression 
that a similar system was at the root of all the virtues, moral 
and intellectual, by which the New Englanders were believed 
to surpass ourselves. That argument has lost something of 
its value now ; and the last of the imported Yankee “ no- 
tions” has been gathered to the grave of its brethren. 


POLAND. 


-, the expediency of Lord Carnarvon’s motion and speech 
of Tuesday last may be questioned, the doubt arises, not 
from the alleged demerits of the Polish nation, but from the 
particular topics which were selected for discussion. If the 
positive statement of competent witnesses may be believed, the 
atrocities which are still practised at Warsaw are disgraceful 
to the Government which commits or tolerates them. When 
Polish gentlemen who are suspected of patriotic tendencies 
are subjected to insult, to violence, and to torture, it is not 
the time to encourage their oppressors, by taunting the 
victims with a travestied version of the history of their 
ancestors. It would be easy to show that the fall of Poland 
was caused, not by the old anarchical Constitution, but by 
Russian jealousy of reforms which would have regenerated 
the State. The national leaders of the present day have 
never thought of restoring the mediaval Republic with its 
elective Crown. Their efforts and their wrongs at least 
entitle them to respect, and it is unworthy of Englishmen 
to sneer at brave and upright men at the very moment 
when they are exposed without defence to all the excesses 
of vindictive despotism. Lord Carnarvon was unluckily 
profuse in his expressions of respect for the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the hesitating interference which he suggested 
referred to questions with which the House of Lords is in- 
competent to deal. 


Although, however, thesufferings of Poland areworthy of all 
sympathy, the political hopes of the nation are not at present 
profitable subjects of discussion. Even journalists shrink from 
investigating evils which are, for the time, in a chronic, if not 
a dormant, state. There may be much tbat is important 
going on at Warsaw, but nothing is certainly known of its 
progress in Western Europe. A year ago, the disturbances 
which were provoked by the violence of the local Govern- 
ment surprised many who had previously assumed that 
Polish nationality was extinct. It seemed not improbable 
that the Russians were trying the familiar experiment of 
rousing the ignorant masses in opposition to the wealthy 
and educated malcontents of the higher classes. [ven 
foreign observers watched with anxiety for the dis- 
comfiture of a fatal alliance between despotism and 
the uninstructed cupidity or jealousy of the peasan- 
try; and when the quarrel was transferred to the 
churches, the disadvantage of sectarian. agitation was 
almost forgotten in consideration of the national character 
which the ecclesiastical opposition necessarily assumed. 
Some reflection or habitual elevation of thought is implied 
in purely patriotic feeling, but religious animosities and 
susceptibilities are strongest in the lowest ranks of every 
yg cc If Latin Catholicism, although it is declared to 

inconsistent with Italian unity, happened to identify 
itself with the recovery of Polish rights, an influence em- 
ployed for once on the side of right and justice was not, in 
the particular case, to be censured or deprecated. 


At the time of the Warsaw disturbances, curiosity was 
farther stimulated by rumours of French agitation in all parts 
of Eastern Europe. The cordial alliance between France 
and Russia was thought to have cooled, and the Parisian 
newspapers suddenly displayed a suspicious enthusiasm for 
the cause of the oppressed and Catholic Poles. The con- 
jecture that the Emperor Naro.ron was one of the authors 
of the movement had apparently little foundation, and as 
the probability of his interference became even more remote, 


the expectation of any immediate change in the condition of 
Poland naturally disappeared. It is not —_ to understand 
why Lord Carnarvon, as he made no complaint of the out- 
rages committed by the Russian authorities, thought it worth 
while to defy the prevailing indifference on the subject. If 
purely speculative and otiose discussions are unpalatable in 
the press, it is still less desirable to convert either House into 
a debating society. An assembly which possesses large 
and indefinite powers ought, when it has no right an 
no means of action, carefully to abstain from words, The 
House of Lords has recently been ill employed in criti- 
cising the internal administration of Italy, and perhaps 
the patronising advocacy of Liberal peers is almost as 
strongly resented by the Italians themselves as the irre- 
levant scandals of Lord Normansy, or the perverse an- 
tagonism of Lord Ma_messury. It is impertinent to comment 
on the transactions of a comparatively weak or unsettled 
Government, and for different reasons it is highly un- 
becoming, where no moral ground of interference exists, 
to remonstrate with greater Powers on points in 
which foreign advice is certain to be regarded 
as an insult. It might be possible, notwithstand- 
ing Lord Russetx’s contrary opinion, to argue that the 
Treaty of Vienna gave its signataries a right to de- 
mand the revival of the Polish Constitution; but after the 
promises of ALEXANDER I. have for more than thirty years 
been openly disregarded, it is useless to protest against 4 
wrong which, as far as England is concerned, has been cured 
by long acquiescence. If anything was to have been done 
for Poland, an unexpected opportunity was provided by the 
Russian war; and nothing would have been easier than 
for France and England to have encouraged a revolt in 
Poland, which would, at least for the time, probably have 
succeeded in establishing national independence. The 
allied Governments determined neither to enlarge the area 
of the war, nor to incur the responsibility of creating 
a rupture between the Poles and their actual rulers. Strong 
reasons may be urged in vindication of the course which was 
adopted; but the inaction of England was equivalent to a 
disclaimer of all right or purpose of interference. 

Lord Carnarvon himself admits that it is impossible to 
go beyond verbal remonstrances, and he must be fully 
aware that the advice which he proposes to offer would 
be rejected with contumely. Lord Russext only utters 
a truism when he declares that the cause of Poland 
is not to be benefited by diplomatic interference; and it 
might, perhaps, be advisable for the Forrran Minister 
to set the example of the silence which he justly 
recommends as applicable to irrelevant foreign trans- 
actions. ‘The House of Lords, however, always does 
full justice to Kings and Emperors, and perhaps no 
offence may be caused in Russia by the unobjectionable 
dialogue on the affairs of Poland. Last year the eloquent 
indignation of Lord E:Lensoroucu broke through the 
ordinary dulness of Polish debates, which now appear to 
have resumed their ordinary exemption from practical 
importance and from indecorous vigour. 

It is difficult to judge whether Lord Rosser is correct 
in his opinion that the constitutional agitation in Russia is 
likely to produce beneficial consequences in Poland. Perhaps 
it would be safer to assume that the comparative weakness 
of the Imperial Government is indicated by the restlessness of 
the nobles, and that the system established by Nicuoxas, if it 
gives way at any point, is more likely to break down altogether. 
In the old Polish provinces of Russia, beyond the limits of the 
Kingdom which was divided in the last century, some of the 
Assemblies of Nobles have demanded the restoration of their 
own national character, as well as the establishment of a 
representative constitution. If the movement is not suppressed 
by force, it may lead to some practical change; and it certainly 
is not for the interest of Poland that things should remain in 
their present condition. It is evident that the participation of 
the Poles in the liberal agitation would involve the abandon- 
ment, for the present, of efforts for separate independence ; but 
with the weakening of the central authority, the relaxation 
of foreign control would follow as a necessary consequence. 


If intelligent peers in want of a subject for discussion wish 


to find a topic for their cloquence, a newer theme might be 
furnished by the change of the relations between Russia and 
the rest of Europe. From 1830 to 1854, and especially 
after the defeat of the Hungarians in 1849, the prepon- 
dtrating power and menacing attitude of the Russian Govern- 
ment were causes of incessant uneasiness. While India 
was visibly threatened, there was little thought of regene- 
rating Poland, although thoughtful politicians regretted 
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the impunity of former partitions, and the consequent exten- 
sion of the Russian dominions. The war of 1854, whether 
it was otherwise consistent or inconsistent with sound policy, 
proved unexpectedly successful in the attainment of the 
object for which it was undertaken. From the fall of Sebas- 
topol to the present time, Russia has been incapacitated 
from foreign aggression, and the failure of the predatory 
projects of Nicnotas appears to have turned the attention 
of his subjects and his successor to internal difficulties and 
reforms which can excite no irritation in foreign countries. 
The collapse of the military and financial system of the 
Empire will probably, in the end, benefit the Russians them- 
selves, rather than strangers or neighbours; but in the 
meantime, one of the chief elements of disturbance has 
been in a great measure eliminated. Poland itself, which 
was long regarded as an advanced post extending into 
the heart of Germany, is now seen to be a cause of 
weakness from its habitual disaffection. It is idle to guess 
at the future fate of the Polish nation. Lord Carnarvon 
lays down the questionable doctrine that perfect inde- 
pendence would be premature, and it is more material to 
observe that it is for the present unattainable. As long as 
the Russian Government can maintain its authority, it must 
deal with its subjects, in merely political matters, without in- 
terference on the part of the English Parliament. But cruelty, 
injustice, the government of civilized men by the aid of 
semi-barbarous soldiers, are proper matters for consideration 
in any assembly, because they are the common concern of 
mankind. The fallen tyranny of Naples was first denounced 
by English indignation, and the excesses of Russian func- 
tionaries in a foreign dependency are not entitled to any 
greater impunity. 


EXTREME OPINIONS IN FRANCE. 


HE “extreme opinions” pointed at by the Emperor of 
the Frencu in his address to the Legislative Body are 
doubtless those of the Ultramontanes, as well as those of the 
Radicals.. Yet there is no doubt that the public uneasiness 
of which he speaks has been caused solely by the language, 
moderate enough to English minds, held by the small Liberal 
Opposition. Somehow, Frenchmen never seem to attach 
any serious weight to ultra-Catholic demonstrations. They 
are sometimes made a little angry by them, but the gulf 
between downright priestly ascendancy and the France of 
the present moment is felt at least to be too deep to be 
bridged over. But there is still, unhappily, a genuine fear 
of disorder, which occasionally wears the look of a distrust, or 
even a dislike, of liberty. Large classes of Frenchmen live 
in terror of a demoniac influence which they personify as 
“the Revolution.” They are not exactly agreed as to what 
constitutes it and what consequences it carries with it, but 
they look with the strongest suspicion on everything which 
seems allied to it. Hence, though they have not yet learned 
to express positive hatred for the press or the jury, yet any 
peculiarly earnest advocacy of free thought and free speech 
alarms them, and they seem persuaded for a while that some- 
thing terrible is on the eve of happening. It is the very 
vagueness of the fear, the shadowy outline of the spectre, 
which appears to overpower the judgment. Perhaps the 
indefinite dread of Popery, to which interested politicians in 
this country have so often appealed, may serve to give 
an Englishman an idea of the dismay which is in- 
spired on the Continent by the name of Revolution. In both 
cases, the feeling arises from the sense of great suffering 
undergone in former times from a power which the obnoxious 
word indicates. Yet no Englishman can quite bring home 
to himself the influence on the mind of an indefinite appre- 
hension of wild anarchy. We can measure the consequences 
of every scheme of policy which has an appreciable chance 
of success in our time. Mr. Bricut, though he should 
avow opinions or utter threats fifty times as unpopular as 
any to which he has committed himself, could never frighten 
English respectability half as much by his advent to power 
as French respectability is frightened by the mere shadow 
of Revolution in the distance. 
_. The true point of interest for the friends of European 
liberty is, what sort of change has taken place during the 
last ten years in the complexion of the opinions which are 
entitled to be called “extreme.” Are there any Red Re- 
publicans now? If there are, are they likely to be numer- 
ous and powerful if nations were again allowed to choose. 
their own form of government? It need not be denied that 
the return to power of the men of 1848, untaught and 


chaos of 1848, is in the highest’ degree improbable. ‘The 
actual performers in those seenes have been unfitted ‘for 
repeating their parts by tem years of exile and obscurity. 
As for younger men, the capacity for learning by experience 
must have died out of the world if they have not been 
affected by the course of events since the re-establishment of 
despotism. In point of fact, wherever the younger gene- 
ration of Continental: politicians has had the opportunity of 
declaring itself, it has not proved the least like the men of 
the last Revolution. There was no wilder confusion than 
that which prevailed at Vienna during 1848; but the 
present politicians of the Austrian Empire, so far from 
exhibiting any likeness to the mob leaders of eleven years 
since, are, if anything, open to the reproach of coldness and 
apathy. Again, in the general election which produced the 
Prussian Chamber just dissolved, all sections of the Liberal 
party came forward to vote; but the Legislature which 
they returned, though unable to come to terms with the 
Royal martinet on the throne, did not bear the most distant 
resemblance to the undignified and impracticable assemblies 
which sat in Berlin for a few months of the great year of 
Revolution. Italy, however, is the great witness to the 
decline of violent opinions. Nothing frightens the French 
middle class out of its wits so completely as the affection 
expressed from time to time by the Italians for GariBaLpt. 
Yet what is there so remarkable in the position of GaRiBALDI 
as his political powerlessness? A people which for centuries 
has lain under the galling imputation of effeminacy naturally 
almost worships the man who is at once an Italian and a 
hero; but, though there is scarcely one Italian constituency 
which would not return GariBaLp1, the voters will have 
little or nothing to say to his nominees. Even in the 
Southern part of the Italian Kingdom, where a cruel 
tyranny has done its worst to demoralize the people, and 
where the severe suffering caused by Royalist disturbances 
has the effect of tempting the well-affected into extreme 
forms of Liberalism, the friends of the national hero can 
barely hold their own against candidates who would be 
thought moderate men even in a country of organized 
freedom like our own. ' 

The habit of concentrating an exclusive attention on the 
phenomena of their own country, which its importance in 
the European system renders pardonable in Frenchmen, is 
apt to conceal from them some of the most valuable and en- 
couraging lessons supplied by the events of our day. If the 
higher minds in France are raised high enough to look 
abroad, even they are too much accustomed to fix their gaze 
on a single foreign community. The favourite study of 
French Liberals is England; but, full of instruction as 
is the spectacle of English freedom, it may be a question 
whether there are not countries which a Frenchman might 
scrutinize at present with more immediately profitable re- 
sult. A more careful examination of the political state of 
those communities which have not shared in that exemption 
from violent disturbance which has been the lot of England, 
would certainly dissipate the belief of so many Frenchmen 
that the Radicals of 1848 have learned as little by their 
misfortunes as did the Boursons, The reason why M. 
Favre’s speeches or M. Picarp’s produce more repugnance 
than any other emotion is the common impression that their 
moderation is assumed, and that the last Revolution gives the 
measure of their true designs. But men of the exact stamp 
of M. Favre and M. Picarp have recently risen to 
power or influence at Vienna, at Pesth, at Berlin, and at 
Turin, without struggling for a single franchise beyond 
those which the French Liberal Opposition has been de- 
manding in the late debates. It cannot reasonably be 
believed that, if the nation resumed its sovereignty in 
France, the chances of orderly government would be smaller 
than in other Continental countries. Authority is stronger 
there than elsewhere. Freedom of speech and of opinion, 
grievously as it has been trammelled, has not been quite 
crushed. Above all, anarchical theories have never been 
so thoroughly éxposed as in a country which has seen, from 
an experiment on the largest scale, that the political ar- 
rangements which had once been associated exclusively 
with republics can be accommodated, with the greatest ease, 
to a stringent despotism. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the four or five Liberals 
who sit in the Chamber will disavow the Republican leaders 
whom they once followed. M.Jutes Favre was M. Lepro- 
Roxuiy’s Under-Secretary, and doubtless will never openly 
condemn the Minister but for whom there might even now 
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perance of language, a tacit separation between themselves 
and their predecessors. They cannot fail to have learned 
that their very moderate complaints of the imperfections of 
the present syst€m caused something like a panic when it 
was supposed that they had obtained the ear of the Chamber. 
It is quite clear that they carry the bulk of their country- 
men with them in their sympathy with Italy, but it is equally 
plain that 1848 must be less remembered than it is before 
any considerable number of Frenchmen will be heartily 
with them in the other opinions they have expressed. 


ITALY. 


HE circular in which the new Prime Minister of Italy 
professes to explain his policy may mean anything, every- 
thing, or nothing. It was necessary for the satisfaction of 
his countrymen that he should announce eventual projects 
as to Rome and Venice, and no reasonable politician can 
blame him for not propounding a definite plan. With Aus- 
tria the Italian Kingdom is in a condition of chronic hos- 
tility, and if a war were safe and convenient, just grounds 
of quarrel might be found in the menace which is again and 
again repeated against an Austrian province. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the Court of Vienna would take the initiative 
in the contest, but for the certainty that an invasion of Lom- 
bardy would at once bring France into the field. It is not 
worth the while of an Italian Minister to measure his words 
in consideration to an irreconcilable enemy ; and the compara- 
tive moderation of Rarrazz1’s official language is perhaps in- 
tended for the satisfaction of a peaceful ally, as England, for 
reasons, deprecates the beginning of a war which 
might ultimately involve the whole of Europe. It might be 
still more necessary to consult the inclinations of the French 
Government, if the Emperor Napoteon had anything to 
learn from the formal documents which may be issued at 
Turin. It is certain that if the recent circular has any es- 
pecial purpose, its terms, or its substance, must have been 
concerted with the French Ambassador, or with some more 
confidential agent of the Tuileries. It is at present thought 
desirable so far to reverse the policy of Ricaso.i as to give 
Venice on all occasions precedence over Rome ; yet no Italian 
statesman would, in the absence of foreign pressure, prefer 
an aspiration which can only be realized at the cost of a 
formidable war to the peaceable acquisition of the national 
capital. The Pore is in the centre of Italy, while the 
Emperor of Austria is in the far north-east, and the head- 
uarters of Neapolitan brigandage are not at Venice, but at 
me. Even the Neapolitans, who perhaps care little for 
the unity of the peninsula, are as anxious as the Tuscans 
or the Piedmontese for the abolition of the Temporal Power. 
The legitimate wishes of Italy might be gratified by the 
stroke of a pen, if it were thought convenient to withdraw 
the foreign garrison from Rome; but, unfortunately, the 
Emperor of the Frencu has bishops and Ultramontanists 
among his subjects, while he has no domestic inconvenience 
to fear from Austria. His docile Chambers have shown 
some independent prejudice in favour of the Holy See, and 
all the opposing parties, whether orthodox or liberal, find it 
convenient to adopt the cant of the priestly reactionisis. 
Under present circumstances, even a renewal of the war of 
1859 might be less troublesome than a decisive breach with 
the Holy See. 

The colourless language of the Italian Minister might, 
in itself, be thought to indicate irresolution or a desire to 
postpone any active measures. Strangely enough, it is found 
that the most uncompromising of patriots is in league with a 
professedly moderate Cabinet. Only a freek or two ago, 
GaRIBALDI was presiding over a democratic Union, and 
he undertook to represent at Turin the alleged popular de- 
mand for the recall of Mazzini. Rartrazzi denounced the 
turbulence of the clubs in the Chamber, but his interviews 
with their leader ap to have related neither to Mazzin1 
nor to universal suffrage. Fresh from the Imperial councils, 
the Minister takes into his confidence the Itatian who, more 
than all others, abhors French domination, and his Cabinet has 
determined to gratify the great volunteer leader by the 
amalgamation of the Southern troops with the regular 
Italian army. It may be collected from Garipatp1’s address 
at Milan that he is in the highest degree satisfied with the 
Court and the Government, and his language, always ener- 
getic, has become unusually warlike. He has even gone so 
far as to announce that the alliance of France is of all 
others the most necessary to Italy. The secrets which he 
heard at Turin certainly included no proposal for the cession 
of Sardinia, and it is difficult to conjecture any communi- 


cation which would have secured his zealous support, except 
the announcement that Austria was shortly to be attacked, 
Ratrazzt may wish to show that his policy varies from 
that of his predecessor, and that, although it may in- 
volve foreign dependence, it is even more strikingly 
vigorous. Ricasoti steadily fixed his eye upon Rome, 
partly perhaps in the hope of procuring the depar- 
ture of the French, and mainly because it was better to 
occupy his countrymen with the less dangerous of two con- 
templated enterprises. It is not improbable that Rartazzr 
may be sincere in thinking that, as the French occupy 
the centre of Italy, some compensation may be obtained if 
they can be persuaded to assist in the expulsion of more 
obnoxious foreigners. 

The Hungarian exiles have simultaneously published 
a political manifesto, which must be intended to pro- 
mote a belief in their purpose of immediate action. Ge- 
neral Turr, who takes a part in the conference, is the most 
trusted lieutenant of GARIBALDI, and it cannot be doubted 
that the Hungarian and Italian agitations are closely con- 
nected. In itself, the scheme which is proposed is neither 
new nor interesting. The Haprssure family is to be de- 
throned, the surrounding provinces are to be associated to 
Hungary by alliances, and the question between a kingdom 
and a republic is prudently left open. The terms on which 
the lion’s skin is to be sold are comparatively unimportant 
before the hunt has begun. Half-a-dozen brave and skil- 
ful generals, who have yet an army to create or dis- 
cover, would excite little alarm at Vienna, if it were 
not thought possible to connect them indirectly with 
the most dreaded enemy of the nation. GARIBALDI, 
who may be supposed to influence Turr, has been holding 
conferences with Ratrazzi, and the Minister himself owes 
his position to the support of the Emperor Napo.ron. 

It is by no means impossible that all the symptoms of 
impending war are deceptive; nor would the belief of Gart- 
BALDI himself sufficiently prove that he was justified in 
attributing the design of a rupture to France. The last 
instalment of so-called glory ought, for the present, to have 
satiated the French army, and the finances require the con- 
tinuance of peace and the restoration of security. On the 
other hand, the Emperor may wish to divert the minds of his 
subjects from domestic politics, and to postpone a decision on 
the Roman question. Whatever may be his own purpose, he 
may possibly find himself dragged into a struggle by the 
impatience of his Italian and Hungarian confederates. Enthu- 
siasts and exiles care little for statesmanlike hesitations, and it 
may be plausibly calculated that, if the contest has once 
commenced, France must necessarily take a part in the 
destruction of Austria. The Italians have the advantage of 
a basis of operations which is virtually guaranteed against a 
hostile invasion. If Hungary were once in arms, the con- 
quest of Venice might not be impossible, and it is easy, by 
skilful provocations, to force the enemy to begin. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the Eureror of the Frence 
wishes for the moment to preserve peace ; but his name will 
perhaps be used to precipitate a conflict, when Ratrazzt 
had only intended to make his Ministry popular by a display 
of patriotic energy. If a war commences, the sympathies 
of England will probably be still on the side of Italian 
unity; but an attack upon Austria will scarcely be as 
popular as in 1859, and, if France takes the opportunity of 
plundering Germany, nearer interests will overbalance the 
inclination of Englishmen to make every allowance for 
Italian patriotism. On the other hand, it is probable that, 
with the continuance of peace, the question of Italy may 
cease for a time to excite general interest. Irredeemable 
promissory notes, based on the contingent possession of 
Venice and Rome, will not long pass current even among 
the most sanguine friends of Italy. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


ohare resolution of the peers and members of Parliament 
who met on Tuesday last in a committee-room of the 
House of Commons to consider the existing wants of the 
Volunteer service, will be generally approved both by the 
Volunteers themselves and by all judicious supporters of 
the movement. The appointment of a Royal Commission “ to 
“ inquire into the present condition and prospects of the 
“ Volunteer force, and to suggest what measures, if any, 
“may be required to give it permanence,” is perhaps, at 
this moment, the most useful form that can be given to the 
demand for more effectual recognition and assistance from 
the State. Not that there is any such mystery about 
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either branch of the proposed investigation as to need 
the apparatus of a special Commission of inquiry to 
clear it up. All the requisite information on the subject is 
sufficiently accessible, and it is not probable that the 
most elaborate research will elicit any material fact or 
suggestion which is not already available for official use. 
A Royal Commission will, however, have its value as an 
emphatic acknowledgment of the national importance of 
the Volunteer force, as furnishing a convenient and au- 
thentic summary of a very remarkable chapter of ¢on- 
temporary history, and as stamping with authority 
recommendations which have at present nothing but their 
intrinsic reasonableness to support them. official 
eyes, the proposal will doubtless possess the more question- 
able merit of serving as a decent excuse for declining the 
trouble and responsibility of immediate action. With a 
Royal Commission sitting on the whole subject of the 
Volunteer army, Sir G. C. Lewis will have a ready answer 
to any inconvenient appeal for additional Government aid, 
as it would of course be indecorous to anticipate the results 
of a pending investigation by premature demands on Par- 
liamentary liberality. Nevertheless, the supporters of the 
movement have judged wisely in determining to lay a 
solid foundation on which they may hereafter build claims 
which would just now be urged with little prospect of 
success. It is more important that the demands of the Volun- 
teer service should be placed properly before Parliament and 
the country than that any particular concessions, however 
legitimate, should be wrung by importunity from a reluctant 
House of Commons ; and the time will not be lost which is 
spent in putting the relations of the Volunteers to the State, 
once for all, on a clear and definite footing. 

As regards the first part of the proposed inquiry, a Royal 
Commission can do little more than register facts of general 
notoriety. On “the present condition of the Volunteer force” 
there is not much more to be said than that spontaneous 
zeal and patriotism have placed at the disposal of the State, 
for purposes of national defence, an army of upwards of 
150,000 men, a considerable proportion of whom have been 
officially certified as competent to act with regular troops, 
while nearly all of them have mastered more than the 
rudiments of drill. The whole of this force is clothed 
and equipped at the expense of its individual members; and 
the collective funds of the several corps, which are also fur- 
nished by voluntary contributions, are charged with the 
cost of rifle-ranges, butts, targets, and armouries — to say 
nothing of bands and a host of inevitable eécetera. Should 
the Royal Commissioners have a turn for arithmetic, 
they may think it not uninteresting to record that — taking 
the very moderate estimate of 10/. or 12d. as every man’s 
average outlay during the first year or eighteen months 
alone — the existing Volunteer force represents nearer two 
than one million sterling of self-taxation, not only borne 
without a murmur, but eagerly sought and accepted as a privi- 
lege. So much for the present condition of theservice. It is 
less easy to speak definitely of its future prospects, as these 
must largely depend on the estimate which the Government 
may form of the value of the force which the public spirit 
of the country has created. Thus far, there are no signs of 
flagging energy on the part of the Volunteers themselves ; 
but there are signs of inability to sustain a continued 
expenditure which was perhaps in some instances incon- 
siderately incurred, and which, it is naturally and reason- 
ably felt, ought not to be thrown on men who freely give 
themselves to the public service. We have no means 
of judging to what extent this cause is actually operating 
to thin the ranks of the force, but it may be justly appre- 
hended that the difficulty which is already felt in meeting a 
constantly recurring outlay will increase rather than di- 
minish with lapse of time. The liberality of officers, which 
in almost every corps is heavily overtaxed, is not a 
source which can be fairly or safely counted on. The con- 
tributions of honorary or non-effective members have in 
very few instances come up to the expectations which were 
originally formed; and balls, bazaars, and amateur thea- 
tricals are neither creditable nor reliable expedients for 
keeping up a national institution. Under these circum- 
stances, it may well be feared that —especially when uni- 
forms come to need renewal— many a volunteer will be 
compelled to ask himself, during the next year or two, 
whether he can prudently afford an expenditure which 
amounts to an appreciable addition to his income-tax. 

On the whole, there is too much ground for the belief 
that if the Volunteer service is to be maintained at 


at no distant date, the mere pastime of the wealthy and idle 


The measures required to ensure the permanence of the 
force will, no doubt, be differently stated in detail by dif- 
ferent authorities, but there is little room for serious con- 
troversy as to the principle on which they should be based. 
The Volunteer ought, as far as possible, to be relieved from 
all except the purely personal expenses which are necessarily 
incident to his self-imposed duties. If he finds his uniform, and 
gives his time and strength freely to the service of his country, 
he may reasonably expect that no further demands should 
be made on his purse. He certainly ought not to have to 
pay for learning the use of the weapon which the State puts 
into his hands. The principle is already partially recog- 
nised by the Government, and all the most urgent 
needs of the force would be met if it were consistently 
carried out. But the payment of adjutants and (to a limited 
extent) of drill-serjeants, with the annual donation of a cer- 
tain number of rounds of ammunition per head, can only be 
regarded as a most inadequate instalment of a claim which 
justice and policy alike enforce. Not to speak of smaller 
matters, the heavy outlay on rifle ranges and their acces- 
sories clearly ought not to be borne by men who are spend- 
ing their strength in learning to defend their country gratis, 
and whose skill in the use of their arms is unquestionably 
an affair of public interest. The indispensable establishment 
charges of each corps constitute another considerable item 
of outlay which cannot equitably be thrown on the individual 
Volunteer. But it is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
possible applications of a principle which seems self-evident. 
It may, we think, be safely assumed as a fundamental pos- 
tulate, that Volunteers ought not to be left to pay out of 
their own pockets the cost of their own military training. 

There is not the least danger that the so-called “ indepen- 
dence” of the force will suffer from any amount of Govern- 
ment assistance that may be given in accordance with 
this obvious principle. After the State has done every- 
thing that can be reasonably asked for, the Volunteer will 
find quite enough, in the ever-recurring demands on 
his personal zeal and self-denial, to remind him that 
he is no hireling, but the free and willing servant of his 
country. Let us add that the same spirit of manly self- 
respect and ungrudging self-sacrifice which has hitherto 
marked our Volunteers, and which has enabled them to bear 
without a murmur burdens which ought not to have been 
cast on them, will, we trust, induce them to accept cheer- 
fully even an imperfect attempt at meeting claims which 
are urged for no selfish object. Should official yy seine J 
and Parliamentary apathy persist in rejecting deman 
which they feel to be moderate and reasonable, we hope 
they will not the less steadily continue to merit the assist- 
ance which the most niggardly of Legislatures cannot 
always withhold. After all, it is better that the Govern- 
ment should give them too little than too much, and that its 
liberality should lag behind, rather than anticipate, the 
public feeling and opinion of the country. It is well that 
what is done in this matter should be done deliberately and 
after the fullest consideration, as we may then be sure that 
it will not hereafter be undone. 


THE BATTLE OF NEWPORT NEWS. 


N& more than a year ago, the Times dwelt with much 
emphasis on the fact that the Americans had steadily 
refused to avail themselves of the new-fangled device of iron- 
plated ships. That a people so adventurous and skilful in 
mechanical appliances should have pronounced the new 
invention a chimera, was supposed to be a serious ground 
for doubting the wisdom of the course which France had 
initiated and England sluggishly followed. No one could 
then have imagined that the first real test of armour-plated 
ships in actual warfare would be furnished by America. 
It is only within a few weeks that either of the belligerents 
has had a plated ship ready for sea ; and, as if to supply the 
crucial experiment which was wanting to build up the 
confidence of our naval architects, the Merrimac and the 
Monitor have exhibited their powers of attack and defence, 
and proved that even imperfect specimens (as they probably 
are) of their class are quite capable of sweeping from the 
ocean whole fleets of the old wooden liners. 

So far as mere experimental trials could suffice to do so, 
the qualities of our Warrior have been fully tested. Fac- 
similes of her plates have been battered at short ranges by 
100-pounder guns, and the ship herself has proved her 
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stances. Still, Shoeburyness and the Bay of Biscay failed 
to bring conviction home to the minds of many who would 
be satisfied with nothing less than an actual engagement, 
such as the last American accounts report for our instruc- 
tion. One important power of destruction possessed by 
these vessels—that of running down an enemy's ship —has 
been falling so much into discredit that, in several of our 
more recent ships, the beak has been abandoned. 
There was, it is true, nothing but theory on either 
side; but while the advocates of the new, or rather the re- 
vived, mode of warfare proved to demonstration that nothing 
made of wood could possibly resist the shock of an iron ves- 
sel of several thousand tons weight, the cautious doubters, 
who have had more influence with the Admiralty, insisted 
that the attacking ship would suffer as severely as her oppo- 
nent, that masts would go by the board, engines would be 
torn to pieces, and screws would be disabled, by the collision 
which might send an enemy to the bottom of the sea. 

The battle of Newport News has done much to clear up 
these doubts. The trial was not one very favourable to the 
system of armour-plating. The Merrimac was a wooden fri- 
gate, not built to carry the load of iron under which she now 
has to stagger. She is said to be sunk so deep in the water 
that the experiment of casing her was at first thought to be 
a failure, and it is pretty certain that she would fare but ill in 
a storm on the Atlantic. With all these disadvantages, she has 
proved herself capable, in smooth water, of destroying an ad- 
versary with terrible facility. The story of her engagement 
with the Cumberland, a powerful frigate armed with 100- 
pounder guns, is simple enough. She steamed up, received 
the fire of the enemy with perfect indifference, fired a couple 
of shots, and then dashed into the frigate’s side and left an 
opening on the water-line of seven feet in diameter. So 
little does she seem to have suffered from the shock that 
a second blow of the beak was administered without delay, 
and the Cumberland straightway began to fill and in a short 
time sank. Having crushed one adversary, the Merrimac, 
apparently uninjured, gave battle to another, which had no 
choice but to surrender, and from all that can be gathered 
of the details of the affair, there is no reason to doubt that 
the iron monster could have destroyed a score of wooden 
frigates, had such a fleet been there to oppose her. 

New York was, naturally enough, in the utmost excite- 
ment and alarm at the first report of the disaster; and so 
completely was the balance of naval power supposed to 
be turned by a single ship against the overwhelming 
preponderance of the Northern navy, that the ignomi- 
nious and ruinous project of destroying the harbour of 
New York was urgently pressed upon the authorities. 
If the Merrimac were capable of an Atlantic voyage, there 
was really nothing extravagant in the supposition that she 
might annihilate the whole blockading squadron in detail, 
and finish her exploits by steaming past the batteries of 
Sandy Hook and shelling New York at her leisure. The op- 
portune arrival of the Monitor, however, gave the first check 
to the Southern triumph. The two champion ships seemed 
practically to represent in themselves the rival navies, and 
for the moment, if not for ever, a single iron ship counted for 
more in the salvation of the Federalists than all the fleets 
with which they have swarmed round the coasts of the 
South. Whatever the precise result of the single combat was, 
the meeting of the Merrimac and the Monitor has conclusively 
established the overwhelming importance of iron-plated 
vessels. ‘The Monitor carried guns far heavier than any 
that are known in the British navy. But the shots of 200 
pound weight which she hurled against the sloping iron 
roof of the Confederate frigate, sometimés at long ranges, 
and sometimes at close quarters, for hour after hour, pro- 
duced no perceptible effect; and when at last the Merrimac 
drew off, it was for the time even doubted whether she 
had really suffered injury, or whether she was merely 
trying a ruse to circumvent her impregnable opponent. 
As for the Monitor, she came absolutely scatheless out of 
the tremendous cannonade of the Merrimac. Not a plate 
was damaged, and not a man was hurt, with the exception of 
the commander, who received a wound as the penalty of his 
want of caution in not keeping his head safely behind the 
iron bulwarks. 

In attack and in defence, these two ships, inferior as they 
are to the examples of the same class which we already 

possess, have almost surpassed the expectations of the most 
confident advocates of iron. The armour-plating principle 
has finally passed out of the experimental stage; and, now 
that the supposed cause for hesitation is removed, there is no 
longer any justification for delay on the part of our Admi- 


ralty in completing such a fleet of iron-cased ships as shall 
secure to this country the naval supremacy which is the 
condition of her power and existence. As yet our pro 
gress has been less rapid than that of France, and after 
the decisive trial of the American ships we may be sure 
that not only the Federal and Confederate States, but 
every European country which pretends to be a naval 
Power, will henceforth concentrate all attention upon the 
class of vessels which will soon make wooden steam ships 
as obsolete as sailing frigates have now become. The 
combined strength of all these navies is the measure of the 
defence with which England must be prepared, and some- 
thing far beyond the energy which has yet been shown will 
be needed to keep the position which belongs to this country. 
The iron fleet of France alone includes, besides the Magenta 
and Solferino, four frigates carrying from 30 to 40 guns, 
and a corvette, all of which might be ready for sea within 
three months. Besides these, there are on the stocks 
eleven heavy frigates, six corvettes, a ship specially 
destined for running-down purposes, and sixty plated 
gun-boats. We have probably the best model of 
all the armour-plated ships as yet afloat, but the 
Warrior can only be in one place at a time, and in 
numbers our iron fleet is far below that which France alone 
has in various stages of preparation. England has the 
means of building vessels of this description much more 
rapidly than all the rest of the world combined, and has the 
strongest motives for outstripping all competitors. There 
need be no fear now that money so spent will be thrown 
away, and it will in all probability be found that iron ships, 
costly as they are, will surpass the old models as much in 
ultimate economy as in power. Whether this be so or not, 
they are now ascertained to be irresistible, and we shall 
soon learn to leave out all other ships from the accounts of 
the strength of the navy. The second reconstruction of 
the fleet within a few years has ceased to be a matter of 
speculation, and has become an absolute necessity. It will 
be the cheapest and safest course to recognise the fact at 
once and to use with promptitude the only means by which 
the power of England can be maintained. 

In some respects, the success of the American ships is 
almost greater than we could have desired. An impregnable 
dockyard seems really to have become an impossibility ; for 
a ship which can bear a close cannonade from the heaviest 
guns for four or five hours can certainly go anywhere 
where there is water to float her, in spite even of such forts 
and batteries as are in course of construction for the 
defence of Portsmouth and Chatham. For the first time, 
the art of naval attack seems to have established its su- 
periority over the strongest land defences which can be 
raised; and until some new plan shall be devised for 
restoring the balance, the only possible precaution is to 
secure a timely preponderance in the arm which threatens 
to sweep all resistance before it. 


FASHIONS. 


pas Fashion of this world, we are told, passeth away. Times 
change, empires fall, dresses are altered. The first beginning 
of all reflective philosophy is to dwell on the mutability and the 
worthlessness of earthly things. In our day, the reflection bas 
become hackneyed. We have played and sported with the thought 
that England may some day be a waste and London in ruins, till 
change no longer seems something solemn and imposing. It is 
only in a — way that we accept as a truth that the things 
that are will not be. Partly this is because, if we take the mutar 
bility of things in its widest sense, it seems not to concern us much. 
If the universe is perishable, that is only interesting as a philo- 
sophic truth or a philosophic guess. We could scarcely, in our 
most hopeful mood, expect to survive the general frame of things. 
But there is also another reason why we , not feel as much im 
pressed with change as might be looked for. We cannot tell 
exactly what things are likely to change, or when, or how. Many 
things that are supposed ro é to last soon fade off, and others that 
appear the creatures of the hour last on and on. Some of those 
who have worked hardest and longest for fame, and were thought 
likely to secure it, are now forgotten or passing rapidly out of 
memory, while a happy chance given others a place in 
honour of posterity, although they were held by their contem- 
raries to have done very little to deserve it. Southey, who lived 
the life of a laborious hermit among the books that were to be the 
basis of his fame, is an almost unknown author to modern England, 
while Goldsmith is still a favourite. There are many little things 
as to which we cannot be sure that what seems the fashion 
of an hour will soon die off. We cannot always console ourselves 
with thinking that every bore has its day. A fashion we may be 
inclined to dislike or despise may appeal strongly to some set of 
oa or interests, and may be preserved long after it has been 
thought doomed. ‘There are many matters as to which it is not at 
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all safe to guess that the change that looks so obvious and near is 
likely to show itself soon. i 
Take, for instance, crinoline. Ifever a fashion ought to have 
died out under laughter and mockery of all sorts, it is the custom 
of making dresses stick out by artificial means. Punch has lived 
on it in the dull season for years. The shops are full of prints 
portraying all the difficulties in which the wearers of crinoline 
and hoops are placed. It is wonderful what class of persons find 
the prints worth purchasing ; but as they are produced in abun- 
dance somebody must buy them. Probably it is the same set of 
people who buy tobacco jars shaped like a lady, and so contrived that 
the Tady lifts up, and her petticoats are found to be full of birds’-eye. 
Then there have been plenty of excellent moral reasons urged 
against crinoline. It makes dress very expensive, and it puffs 
up the female mind with unnecessary vanity. Moralists always 
hope that the female mind will cease to be vain if the right thing 
is done or left undone. The fashion has also been subjected to 
the severest of all trials—that of being vulgarised. There isa 
story of a Spanish Minister who wished to stop the practice of 
wearing large slouched hats in Madrid. He thought that a 
smaller and more open article would be more convenient to the 
lice. An edict was issued that the slouched hats should 
discontinued. Madrid was in arms, and the attachment to 
these shady coverings was declared to be unalterable. The cun- 
ning Minister was not to be beaten. He ordered the hangmen 
and other villanous officials to walk up and down the principal 
streets, wearing the largest and most conspicuous of all possible 
slouched hats. This was successful, and rather than dress as 
hangmen dressed, decent ry om wore a different sort of hat. 
Much the same experiment has been tried in England with 
crinoline. It has been displayed in the most conspicuous propor- 
tions, and the most glaring manner, by those women who are to 
virtuous females what hangmen are to respectable grocers and 
butchers. But in England the effect has been very different from 
what happened at Madrid. This appropriation of crinoline has 
rather increased than diminished the fury of the fashion. Hypo- 
crisy, a vice that has almost died out, was said by Rochefoucauld 
to be the tribute that vice pays to virtue. Imitation is now the 
tribute that virtue pays to vice. But crinoline has also stood a 
more rigorous test, for it has descended to the kitchen, and mis- 
tresses look with a jealous eye on the mimicry of their maids. It 
certainly is a wonderful sight to see a slatternly girl strip herself 
in order to do a door-step, and then resume her iron cage when the 
hour that may bring the butcher-boy has arrived. Why is it that 
crinoline has survived all these dangers, and that, although its pro- 
rtions are not quite so outrageous, it is still the fashion, and 
ikely to keep 30? Simply because — if, at least, we speak of 
crinoline proper, and not of the cage and hoop abominations — it is 
really becoming. ‘The female form is much more graceful when it 
does not appear to go sheer down, like Mrs. Noah in a cheap Ark. 
Crinoline is vexatious and expensive, and occasionally absurd; but 
it does effect something that is wanted. Of course, the fashion 
will be altered in a hundred ways, and the mechanical ingenuity of 
the human mind will hit on a vast series of improvements in the 
apparatus. But to the end of time women must either dress sheer 
down or stick out. The degree of projection is a matter of detail, 
but in principle they must do one or the other. There is no 
more reason why, having once learnt to stick out, they should 
return to dressing sheer down, than why we should all return to our 
ancestors’ practice of painting the body with woad. 

Photography, again, is a fashion that perhaps may last longer 
than all the nuisances it entails might lead one to expect. It cer- 
tainly brings nuisances with it that may make the most patient 
man wish the sun had never been put to this horrible purpose. 
Sitting to a photographer is not quite so bad as going to a dentist, 
but it is something near it. In the first place, the leading photo- 
graphers make appointments or grant a sitting as if they were high 
Government officials giving away clerks’ places to troublesome but 
deserving people. ‘Then the photographer himself is a trial. 
Probably he finds his sitters bores, and he would make a much less 
lucrative thing of it if he allowed the sitter and the sitter’s friends 
to interfere. Still it is a nuisance for a lady to be carried off 
from her husband or other male person in charge, and be treated 
by a smirking fifth-rate artist for half an hour as something 
between a convict and a baby. In the case, more especially, of 
young girls, we must add that this system of separate sittings is some- 
thing much worse than a nuisance, and ought to be resolutely put 
down. ‘Then the eminent photographer who thinks himself sure of 
his business is the most audacious of men. There is nothing he 
will not say to put down criticism and inquiry. A lady went lately 
to be taken with alittle girl. The money was paid, and in about a 
week or ten days the thing was pronounced to be ready. The 
Jady was all very well, and so was the upper part of the little girl's 
figure, but below the petticoat she shaded off into two faint wavy 
columns like the reflection of trees in water. Remonstrance was 
made, and the eminent photographer had the assurance to say that 
artists had now given up putting in legs. ‘Then a quiet, unoffend- 
ing man is sometimes overwhelmed with what seems to him the 
joke and mockery of the attitude in which, under the eminent 
photographer's directions, he is offered to his friends. A gentle- 
man of a solid, humdrum appearance, with only that sort of romance 
about him which women cannot detect, was recently aded to 
sit. He sat, and the eminent photographer did his But it 
was a failure, and two or three more sittings came off in vain. At 
last the eminent photographer expressed himself much pleased. 


being placed so as to break the stiffness, success had been achieved ; 
and this is what the photograph presented. The unfortunate man 
was standing with his back to the Lago di Garda. He was 

aced on the top of a grand marble staircase, near a splendid 

lustrade. In one hand he held a very new borrowed 
silk umbrella, and he was supported on the other side by a 
friend's hat. It is bad enough to be depicted in this way, 
but the mere being depicted is a very small portion of the whole 
business. After the photographs are sent home comes the worry 
for them. There is some sort of pleasure in giving them to very 
near relatives and very dear friends. We all like to fancy that 
there are a chosen few who really care to have a likeness of us, 
although it does represent us bareheaded, and surveying a new 
hat on the banks of an Italian lake. But the demand for photo. 
graphs is not limited to relations or friends. It is scarcely limited 
to acquaintances. Any one who has ever scen you, or has seen 
any body that has seen you, or knows any one that says he has 
seen a person who thought he has seen you, considers himself en- 
titled to ask you for your photigianh and to make you pay 
eighteen-pence in order to comply with the demand. There is no 
compliment in it. The claimant does not care about you or your 
likeness in the least. But he or she has got a photograph book, and, 
as it must be filled, you are invited to act as padding to that volume, 
and to fill a vacant space between Prince of Hesse Darmstadt 
and the amiable owner's third brother, as he appears in the comic 
costume of a navvie. It is not even grown-up people only who 
ask in this preposterous way for photographs. Children and babies 
have got their photograph books, and say that really they must 
have your likeness. They protest they will not know what to do 
with their miserable young lives unless you consent to pay the 
eighteenpence for them and figure in their collection. This is 
terrible. People who are not accustomed to them do not gene- 
rally much care for infants in arms, but those precious darlings 
will rise in estimation now. They may have an awkward habit of 
bending suddenly in the back, as if they were made of soft leather, 
but at any rate they cannot possibly ask for your photograph. 

We do not for a moment dream that the fashion of photo- 

ph collecting will die out. In the first place, the gain of 

a cheap portraits of friends is so great that there is a solid 
advantage in photographs which would counterbalance a great 
many nuisances of a very serious sort. And then the collections 
when made are very useful. They supply a fund of talk to people 
who have nothing to say. Every one can find something to 
remark about a collection of photographs. Either they do not 
know the people represented in it, or they do know them, or they 
wonder whether they know them. Then, if they know them, they 
can say they are like or unlike ; or they can pay adroit compliments 
and make acceptable remarks on the photographs most cherished 
by the collector; or they can gratify a little quiet malice, and 
say that they never could have believed so very unfavourable 
a likeness is a true one, and yet every one knows the 
sun must be right. It is this fund of easy small-talk which will 
be the real foundation of the permanent success of photography as 
a fashion. It might easily have happened that photograph books 
would have shared the fate of albums. a years ago, young 
ladies used to keep albums, and people to be decoyed or 
frightened into writing in them. Authors of all sizes and degrees 
of reputation were entreated to add their mite. Charles Lamb's 
letters, for example, are full of references to the albums he had 
been writing in. But the weak point of albums was that, where 
they were not occupied by magnificent water-colour representa- 
tions of perfectly round roses in the fullest bloom, they were too 
intellectual. People in an ordinary drawing-room think there is 
a sort of plot to find them out if any demand is made on their intel- 
lect ; and to write verses, or even to copy correctly a piece of poetry 
out of a standard author, is dangerous and embarrassing. It is true 
that writers in albums were occasionally allowed to get off by writing 
out in their best hand one of the very poorest and best-known 
riddles they could recollect, such as “ Why is Athens like the wick 
of a candle?” but even this is precarious, for the answer has to be 
remembered and understood. In photographs all is plain sailing. 
All that has to be done is to make gossiping remarks about other 
people, and this is a duty to which most timid intellects feel 
competent. 

Photographs are, then, a fashion ; but it is possible they may be 
what, considering the mutability of human things, deserves to be 
called a permanent fashion, because they tend to supply a want 
that will always be felt. It is the same with ladies’ novels and 
other records of the inner life and language of young women. 
This species of composition is a fashion of the day. Half a century 
ago the dear creatures either had no self-inquiring, dreamy life- 
shadowings, or else kept them locked up. Now printers can 
hardly print fast enough to keep pace with all the outpourings of 
lady novelists. The supply is like that of an Artesian well — it is 
perennial and ever-flowing. We venture to say that if any one 
offered a small prize for a tale of woman's feelings, there would be 
at least five thousand competitors. It is a fashion that we do not 


take much interest in; but we admit that it gi something that 
was wanted. Most women have a latent in ; and if the 
ly finds a vent in print. 


gush does not flow out in marriage, it f 
long as there are single women with unrequited feelings, or mar- 
ried women who can make this sort of production pay, and as long as 
printing is cheap, so long will the lady's novel last. Perhaps it will im- 
prove, but anyhow it will go on. There are other fashions, as to which 


Jy the judicious introduction of a background, and a few objects 


it is more difficult to guess whether they will last or not. Morning 
calls, for example, seemed a deep-rooted habit ish society, 
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and yet they are almost a thing of the past. Will sermons go too? 
We do not mean the discourses of a Christian minister who has 
something to say, and says it as and when he thinks it ought to be 
said. Such discourses will, we are sure, go on till the tongue of 
man ceases to be heard on earth. But will the ordinary half-hour eut 
and dry discourse, in which neither the preacher nor the congrega- 
tion pretend to take the slightest interest, go on in England? 
Very likely it may; for it serves some objects, though not very 
high ones. And if it is objected that we cannot believe our pos- 
terity will always stand what does not please or profit them, the 
answer is, that we stand the sermon, and we stand being sub- 
merged under confluent waves of crinoline at dinner, and we stand 
audacious children squeezing out our ren yw from us. And if 
we can stand all this, why should not others? ‘There must be some 
burdens that are always borne, and some fashions that do not pass 
away. 


ITALIAN UNITY OR CONFEDERATION, 
W E had thought that the once famous Imperial scheme of an 


Italian Confederation had gone to the same limbo as the 
Donation of Constantine and the perpetual union of the Crowns of 
England and France. All Italy is united under her own King, 
except those portions of her natural territory which the brute force 
of strangers keeps unnaturally apart from the rest. Italy may 
doubtless have, like other nations, her internal questions and dis- 
sensions, her special difficulties and her special dangers, but that 
there is such a thing as an “ Italian question” in any European 
sense is simply owing to the hypocritical policy of one man. One 
is more sick than usual of the ridiculous jargon of “ questions ” and 
“ solutions,” when one knows that there is no question, no com- 
plication, no difficulty of any kind except what is made hy the very 
man who is always talking oracular nonsense about its solution. 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, as all the world knows, promised to 
make war for an idea, and to liberate Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic. The promise was fulfilled in the same way in which 

ises from the same mouth have always been fulfilled. It has 
n fulfilled as the oath was fulfilled by which the new-born 
President swore to be faithful to the Republic. It has been ful- 
filled as the declaration was fulfilled by which the new-born 
Emperor promised that the Empire should be Peace. The world 
soon learned that the liberation of Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic meant the betrayal of one Italian province to the two- 
headed eagle of Austria, and the detention of another in the yet 
baser gripe of the single-headed eagle of France. It soon appeared 
that this boasted liberation meant the practice of every low intrigue 
against the welfare of Italy and the unanimous wish of her people. It 
took, in succession, the form of every possible scheme for making the 
liberated land divided and dependent. By an extremity of wrong to 
which it would be hard to find a parallel in the annals of tyranny, the 
liberator has held by force the natural capital of the kingdom, and 
has converted the capital thus forcibly detained into a cradle of 
every sort of treason and brigandage against Jtaly, her King, and her 
people. The idea for which France made war was soon equally 
apparent. It was the old idea, as old as Philip the Fair, of the 
aggrandizement of France at the expense of her neighbours. Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte, like a dishonest servant, exacted two days’ 
wages for half a day’s work. He never reached the Adriatic, but 
he took pretty good care to reach the Alps. The seizure of two 
provinces of the liberated kingdom was soon found to be the prime 
object of the liberator. In defiance of all the engagements of 
treaties, in defiance of his own most solemn declarations, he perpe- 
trated a robbery more criminal than the robberies of earlier kings 
and tyrants because of the base mockery of popular consent with 
which it was accomplished. After leaving no stone unturned to 
keep Italy disunited, and to carve out of her territory a kingdom or 
two for some of the members of his own house, the liberator at 
last gave a tardy and ungracious recognition to the liberated State. 
He still retains her capital, and thus incurs the guilt of all the 
bloodshed and anarchy to which that retention has condemned the 
Southern provinces of the kingdom. The born conspirator, to 
whom the practice of his art is as necessary on a throne as it was in 
exile, next conspires against the Government of the liberated 
kingdom, and procures the removal of a Minister whom he finds too 
upright and patriotic to act as the tool of a forgign tyranny. Thus 
it is that Louis Napoleon Buonaparte has treated the Italy which 
is so dear to him ; these are the trophies of triumph which he has 
to hang up along his new Via Sacra; it is for this fashion of 
exercising lordship that he would fain, like the tyrants of old, be 
counted as a benefactor. 
. The imperial scheme of an Italian Confederation had so utterly 
passed out of mind, that one seems carricd back a generation or two 
when one finds it proposed by an imperial pamphieteer as the true 
“solution” of the “question.” For united Italy to disunite herself 
sounds,to say thevery least, as much of what, in the imperial dialect, is 
called an “anachronism,” asif we were to ask France to disunite her- 
self in the like sort. It sounds as if the Great Nation were required 
to withdraw within her own natural boundaries, to emancipate Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and to disgorge her successive acquisitions at 
the cost of the German and Burgundian kingdoms. ‘Three years 
back, had the tendencies of the Italian people been towards a 
Federal rather than a consolidated union, there would have been a 
real Italian “ question,”—a question to be pondered indeed by all 
Europe, but whose “solution ” must, in common honesty, have been 
left to the Italians themselves. Undoubtedly, several circumstances in 
the condition of Italy pointed, when looked at by themselves, to a 


Federal union as the best means of reconciling strong national unity 
with strong provincial diversity. Had Italy possessed, like Swit- 
zerland, an immemorial Federal system, it might have been well to 
retain it. Had Italy been an island in the Atlantic, or had her 
neighbours been no stronger than herself, it might have been well 
to introduce the Federal system as a novelty. But in the case of 
a country placed between the two threatening despotisms of Austria 
and France, with the invading armies of either Power actually oc- 
cupying portions of her soil, the balance of probable advantage !ay 
the other way. But the question of an Italian Confederation never 
became a question for discussion, simply because the scheme of a 
Confederation found no favour in Italian eyes. Those whose busi+ 
ness alone it was to decide decided in favour of something else, 
Confederation was simply thrown out as a blind by the enemy. Of 
course the Napoleonic scheme of Confederation was simply a sham, 
No real Confederation was ever proposed. Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte never dreamed of anything after the model of Achaia or 
Switzerland. He saw that a sham Confederation kept Germany 
weak and disunited, and he hoped that another sham Confederation 
would keep Italy weak and disunited also. The imperial notion of 
Confederation was something of which the Pope was to be at the 
head, and which was to count as one of its members the Imperial, 
Royal, Archducal, and Apostolic personage who still has the cool- 
ness to call himself King of Lombardy. As all the world knows, 
the net was too openly spread in the sight of the birds. This grand 
Napoleonic idea sank into oblivion after being for a very short space 
the laughing-stock of Europe. 

That the illustrions Saviour of Society will fill a large space in 
future histories of Europe we cannot doubt. Some future Mr. 
Wordy may write an indefinite number of volumes to prove that 
Providence has always been on his side. But he will hardly be 
able to claim for his hero a high place in history on the score of 
originality. There is throughout a certain lack of novelty in the 
man and in his crimes. Some earlier tyrant, white or black, has 
forestalled him in everything. For a man to upset the liberties of 
his own country and to break through his obligations to other coun- 
tries is what has been often done before the House of Buonaparte was 
ever heard of. Even this particular dodge of trying to delude a 
nation by offering them a sham Federal system is not original. 
It was attempted long ago by a very obscure tyrant indeed. In the 
fourth century B.c. a certain Callias of Chalcis devised a scheme 
for getting all Euboea into his power by putting forth a magnificent 
plan for uniting all the cities of Eubcea into one Euboean Federa- 
tion. The Eubceans were too wise to be guiled by Callias, and the 
Italians were too wise to be gulled by Louis Napoleon. The Fe- 
deralizing schemes of Callias are known to posterity cnly from a 
single sentence of “schines ; what a gain it would have been for 
the world if all the doings of his modern followers could be i 
in as short a compass ! 

How far the pamphlet of Baron Brenier is to be looked on as 
really expressing the Imperial intentions, we, who are not in the 
secrets of the oracle, do not profess to know. But that it ex- 
presses the Imperial wishes we cannot doubt fora moment. Pos- 
sibly Louis Napoleon himself might shrink from openly asking 
Italy to dismember itself. But one cannot doubt that he would 
gladly see Italy dismembered. Now, whether the pamphlet is written 
by direct Napoleonic inspiration or not, there is something very 
curious and amusing in the Baron’s way of expounding and de- 
fending Napoleonic ideas. There is throughout a cool assump- 
ticn that the first duty of Italy is to follow the lead of France. If 
Italy enlarges herself, though certainly not at the expense of France, 
it at once shows the ill-will with which Italy regards France. Tus+ 
cany, Emilia, and Umbria, contumaciously resolved to be free, “ in 
spite of us and against our protests.” Such a state of things 
is fraught with danger to France. The Italian Kingdom 
is really growing so large, and powerful, and threatening, that 
the Great Nation does not know into what corner it may at last find 
itself driven. Before Italy was united, the mere union of Piedmont 
and Lombardy formed a State whose magnitude was alarming to the 
little Empire to the noith-west of it. Savoy was annexed in pure 
self-defence ; to have allowed the growing monster to have had one 
foot north of the Alps would have been positive self-murder. And 
now that it has grown and grown — swallowing up Tuscany, 
Modena, Parma, both the Sicilies, as much of the Papal States as 
it can get—the Great Nation gets really appalled at its own frightful 
danger. The days of treaties, the days even of defensive annexations, 
are past—the Kingdom must cvase to exist — the monster must 
be broken up once more. The Pope shall enjoy his own again ; and, 
instead of the frightful and dangerous kingdom, we shall have a 
pleasant, quiet Confederation — not too united, not too strong, but 
such as will let people sieep quietly in their beds at Paris without 
the fear of waking up and finding themselves suddenly annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy. 

The hypocrisy of professing to believe that the union of Italy 
is dangerous to France is too transparent to point out. The thing 
is really too ludicrous for serious discussion. France professes to 
be afraid of a united Germany and a united Italy. A united Ger- 
many might possibly reclaim some of its own lost goods ; but what 
harm a united Italy is likely to do to its neighbour we really 
cannot profess to say. Possibly, if it gets very strong, it may 
ask for Savoy and Nice back again, but hardly till it has 
recovered Rome and Venice, perhaps even Dalmatia and the 
Italian Tyrol. Now this last can hardly be got without a 
struggle with Germany, which might seriously weaken both the 
threatening Powers, On the whole, we think France is pretty 
safe for a good while to come. If we are to judge by precedents, 
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it is certainly a long time since either Germany or Italy did 
France any harm. To e sure, Gaul has seen both Italian and 
German conquerors. She has borrowed her language from one, 
and her more recent name from the other. Against her Roman 
masters she can hardly have any right to nourish a grudge ; full 
vengeance for the wrongs of Vercingetorix was avowedly exacted 
from the Pope sixty years back. That Gaul was once ruled by 
German kings we fully believe ; but as long as Frenchmen persuade 
the world that Hludwig and = and Kar! were all of their own 
bone and their own flesh, they have no possible reason to com- 
plain. Italy has certainly not ruled in Gaul since the days of Theo- 
doric, even if Italy is to be made responsible for the acts of her 
Gothic master. But from Charles of Anjou to Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, French armies have been constantly employed in sub- 
jugating and devastating Italy. The frontiers of Germany have 
been gradually receding eastward for eight or nine hundred years ; 
and they have never moved one step back again, except when the 
elder Buonaparte carried matters a little too far, and got to the 
Elbe instead of the Rhine. Of one kingdom, that of Burgundy, the 
very name is wiped out; and its modern representative, the Swiss 
Republic, is threatened and hemmed in till freedom shudders at the 
prospect. Altogether we cannot think that either Germany or 
Italy is quite so dangerous to France as France ever has been, and 
still is, both to Germany and Italy. 

One passage in this curious production seems to imply a political 
or historical theory which has puzzled us more than all the rest. 
Italy, argues Baron Brenier, cannot be united because of the strong 
provincial differences between different parts of it. If it cannot 
be united, one does not understand why such fearful results are 
expected from its union. But why cannot it be united? Let us 
hear the Baron. He thus continues : — 

This, for me, is an incontestable fact. But it is pretended that, unity being 
a new contrivance, it requires time to establish it. The example of France 
is spoken of, the model of united States, and which includes within it many 
populations of different races — Brittany, Alsace, Lorraine, and others. But 
there is no truth in that comparison, constantly made by Italian political 
writers. Everybody knows that Alsace and Franche Comté were conquests, 
peng an acquisition by marriage, and Lorraine the result of an ex- 

ange. 

This is wholly beyond us. We admit the difference in the fullest 
degree. Modern France is the creation of a series of gradual ac- 
requisitions, some violent, some fraudulent. United Italy is the 
sult of the willing union of States unnaturally separated. The 
Baron seems to think that States united by their own consent are 
less likely permanently to coalesce than States which are united by 
force. Surely this is, to say the least, a bit of a paradox, which it 
hardly does to assume as if it were a self-evident truth. We cannot 
help thinking that the truth lies the other way. The Comtois, long 
after their annexation, expressed their hatred for France in their 
very funeral rites; now they are as good Frenchmen as anybody 
else. 4 fortiori then, a Neapolitan may be expected to become a 
good Italian as soon as he can abate the nuisance of a French army 


interposed between him and his King. 


AMATEUR MUSIC. 


— development of a taste for music in England amounts to a 
positive feature in our social life. It is not much more than 
a hundred years since Italian opera was a mere exotic in this 
country. Now it has taken hold on the national fibre with a grasp 
which each succeeding programme of Mr. Lumley or Mr. Gye serves 
but to rivet. But to measure the advance of the art by the metropolis 
merely, with its double musical season, or the columns of the 
Times choked with concert advertisements, would be to take a very 
superficial view of its growth. The most remarkable, as well as the 
healthiest, feature is that an appetite for music has sprung up among 
all classes alike, and is not confined to the idle and opulent alone. 
While there is an increasing demand for opera-stalls, music-halls 
and promenade concerts are increasingly thronged. There is a slow 
but steady extension of the repertory of the London gamin. There 
is an increasing market for that sentimental class of ballad in which 
the daughter of the British farmer is wont to apostrophize the stars 
or the flowers. Even the young lady with corkscrew curls who 
makes out our bill at the Red Lion, with so many exquisite 
flourishes of her pen, is in the habit of snatching an interval from 
her arithmetical labours, and indulging ever and anon in a lack- 
adaisical ditty about a broken heart or “ Fading away.” There is 
hardly an inn-parlour without its piano, or a Little Pedlington 
without its glee-club. England, in whose primary schools singing is 
not necessarily taught, is gradually lessening the distance which, in 
point of musical culture, divides her from Germany, where it is an 
essential of school instruction. 
_ The improvement of drawing-room music, therefore, is only one 
indication among many of our musical progress. Wher amateur 
musicians come before the public, as they have recently done at St. 
James’s Hall, it bespeaks, at all events, an increased confidence in 
their own musical abilities. The present generation of young ladies 
sing with much more art, and sing a much better class of music, than 
their predecessors. We hear of really good music being substituted 
for the eternal ballad or threadbare cavatina— even crucial acts of 
first-class as. It is rare that one is doomed to witness the 
thelancholy exhibition of an utterly incapable songstress. Every- 
one knows what that infliction is. With a pleasant smile upon 
your lip, you are racking your brains all the while for some vague 
compliment with which to greet the conclusion of the song. In 
this dilemma, we believe that equiyocation has received the sanction 


of the hierarchy. It is said that once upon a time a lady, in 
company with a right reverend prelate, consented, ore bog and 
coy resistance, to be led to the piano. When she sang, it was so 
badly that, as she finished, no one was found with sufficient heroism 
to express to the fair executant the collective thanks of the audi- 
ence. In this strait his lordship arose, and crossing the room said, 
with his sweetest smile, “Thank you, Miss ——, very par- 
ticularly. Another time, when you say you can’t sing, we shell 
all know how to believe you.” But few of us are capable of this 
charming ambiguity of expression, and it is therefore an immense 
relief not to be driven so often to feel our lack of it. 

As the mother of musical daughters, you desire to give what is tech- 
nically known as a musical party. This species of entertainment has 
much to recommend it. It is more economical than the soirée 
dansante, and more lively than the common drum, It is convenient, 
too, as including your whole visiting list in one catholic embrace, 
For a ball, you invite your guests with some regard to their Terpsi- 
chorean attainments; but when you give a musical party you need 
exercise no such discrimination. It is an accredited vent for the 
impulses of the most unreasoning hospitality. Your only thought 
is to net your whole acquaintance, and pay off all outstanding 
scores of civility. There is no impropriety in summoning an assem- 
blage of the most heterogeneous nature. e gravest dignitaries of 
either Bench may be invited to assist at an occasion of this kind 
without any breach of decorum. When you have settled the precise 
form which your offering at the shrine of conventionalism is to take, 
you proceed to — the entertainment in the most effective 
manner possible. ppily, you have in the bosom of your own 
circle some of the materials for an amateur concert. Sappho and 
Cecilia both sing charmingly, and each will be ready with a solo, 
while the two voices can blend delightfully in a duet. But how is 
the concerted music to be executed, and is the requisite supply of 
male voices duly forthcoming? As for a chorus, it is a considera- 
tion with which few have the courage to grapple. When the point 
is mooted, there is a tendency to take refuge in hazy generalities, and 
to assume that Bella, Harry, and George, together with cousin 
Gustavus, who attended Hullah’s class last winter, will be equal to 
all emergencies. The first thing is to get a tenor. This is by no 
means easy—first, because nature, prodigal of her basses and bary- 
tones, accords this quality of voice to but few ; and secondly, because 
those few know how to enhance its value by making themselves as 
inaccessible as possible. After ransacking your memory for the 
name of every youth whom you have heard sing, or heard it re- 
ported can sing, you are at last successful, Perhaps you catch your 
man fresh from the country ; perhaps you find him among that class 
of youthful civil servants who, armed with an eye-glass, a lisp, and an 
umbrella, exercise a sort of terrorism over the tae of the capital. 
Having at last secured your tenor, you write him a little note begging 
him to attend at a practice on a certain afternoon. Just when you 
have begun to despair of his coming, the great man lounges in, and 
the whole choir sets energetically to work on the quintet which is 
the piéce de resistance of the second part of the performance. For 
the first half hour all goes smoothly ; but then there is a hitch, and 
a collision of opinion as to the time at which a certain movement 
ought to be taken. This little difficulty being arranged, the prac- 
tice proceeds ; but before it is over, it becomes painfully apparent 
that the new acquisition has conceived an insurmountable aversion 
to the useful little counter-tenor who sings Rambaldo to his 
Roberto. He has, moreover, flouted the profound bass, and treated 
with marked rudeness the light soprano, whom, as Isabella, he is 
bound to regard with unalterable affection. No sooner is her back 
turned than he hazards the horrible surmise that she sings out of 
tune. She, whom you as possessing the most “faultlessly 
correct ear! You cannot believe it, and prefer to think it one of 
those hallucinations from which even gifted young vocalists are not 
exempt. A little more experience of amateur musicians throws 
considerable light on the matter. Every one will be found to 
be under the impression that every one but himself sings more er 
less out of tune. To ears so fine and highly cultiv as theirs, 
everything is a discord. Not only the lark, but the nightingale, and 
indeed all the feathery tribe, are wont to sing grievously out of tune. 
When they praise a singer, it is generally with a reservation of this 
kind. If you ask Hautbois what he thinks of Rubini Brown's chest- 
notes, he will tell you that they are certainly exceptional, but spoilt 
by their unsteadiness. Miss Dulcimer may have a sweet voice, but 
what a pity it is her intonation is so imperfect! There is no merit 
which one amateur is so slow to admit in another as the 
possession of this, the first condition of all good singing, This 
comes, of course, not from any motive of jealousy, or from the pro- 
verbial eccentricity of genius, but merely from having trained the 
human ear to such an exquisite nicety as to sound, that any voice 
yon gg own jars on it untunefully, and produces a sense of 

ord. 

Another discovery which you will make when you have fai 
embarked in an adventure of this kind, is that you have tem 
cast in your lot with a very sensitive set of persons. There is no 
human being more sensitive than an amateur musician, except a. 
professional one. Not only is he at all times agd seasons ready 
to take offence, but there is ever on his lips a tale of past wrongs. 
to which, in his capacity of artist, he has been subjected. It is 
probably of the most paltry and trivial kind, but you must be 
careful for all that, in ning to it, to repress the rising yawn. 
Young Smith, who prides himself on his to, will twaddle on 
pitilessly about his favourite grievance. Nothing 


on earth shall 
ever induce him to sing again with Miss Jones, And why? Be- 
cause the said Miss Jones had the bad taste, the other evening, 
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when he was singing a from a duet of Rossini with his 
head-voice, to come out too foud with her B flat, and altogether 
ruin the ensemble. The lady, on her part, sustained an injury no 
less serious. If she has a black beast, it is that young Cornet 
A'Piston. Will you believe the dirty trick he once served her? 
Having promised to help her out by a blast of trumpets at the 
critical moment in a trying song, he basely left her, at the last 
minute, in the lurch, to sustain a note of prodigious height through 
some wonderful number of bars, at the imminent risk of crackin 
voice. To these and similar anecdotes without end, you wil 
be doomed to listen, composing your features, if possible, to an 
of considerate sympathy. 
' If two or three practices do not succeed in wrecking your under- 
taking, you may think yourself very fortunate. It is said that 
nothing excites so many uncharitable feelings among its promoters 
as a charity bazaar. We would back a charity concert to excite 
them much more, and in far greater intensity. There is no hatred 
like the odium musicum. Even when there is no philanthropic 
object to be a pungent satire on the proceedings, it is rare 
to find much unanimity or mutual forbearance among amateur 
musicians, What are the Christian graces to ladies whose voices 
compass two octaves, and gentlemen who can boast of an “ ut de 
poitrine?” There is hardly a stage in the petees of your 
musical enterprise which is not marked by what maidservants call 
“an unpleasantness.” It is nothing but a series of tiffs and huffs 
and sulks, Some of your amateur company are sure to secede. The 
first fight is over the programme. Here you are met by a difficult 
cg ete to insert in it something good for each performer. 
is is hardly feasible, unless, like Mr. Mark Lemon, you distribute 
your entertainment over three consecutive evenings. You compro- 
mise the matter by equalizing as much as possible the opportunity 
for display which each is so anxious to obtain. If one of your fair 
vocalists be allotted the lion’s share in the first part, the other 
must be allowed to shine pre-eminent in the second. It is 
curious to observe how soon a drawing-room, like a green-room, is 
= up int6 its little factions and coteries, and the squabbles of 
austina and Cuzzoni reproduced on a miniature scale. 

The interval between fixing the eventful evening and its arrival is 
necessarily a very anxious one, and chiefly on account of your 
tenor. Your hold over that gentleman is usually most precarious, 
He is a notorious Proteus, and may at any moment slip through 
your fingers. You are morally in the position of the fisherman 
who, having hooked a fine salmon, stands on the brink playing his 
fish, in the patient endeavour to land him successfully. Suppose 
that operation safely effected, and your perseverance crowned with 
success. All your principals arrive in decent good humour and 
without colds. The performance begins—the opening quartet goes 
well—you experience a sensation of relief, if not of positive satis- 
faction. As the concert proceeds, you perceive that you have com- 
mitted one serious blunder. Such excellent singing merited a more 
sympathetic audience. You ought to have restricted your invi- 
tations to such of your acquaintance as might be credited with 
some little taste for music. Instead of this you have crammed into 
your rooms the most uncongenial assemblage possible. Ladies who 
indulge in musical parties really ought to hire a few claqueurs for the 
occasion, There is something absolutely disconcerting in the 
stony glare of the dow: who front the singers. Those who 
do not look ineffably bored look hopelessly and po aes: 
unmusical. Then you have been careful to provide a goodly number 
of persons who are burning to discourse instead of being discoursed 
to, and these human geysers of small-talk bubble forth unrestrained 
before and after and even in the middle of the songs. There never 
was such a concurrence of ill-assorted atoms. What reward is it to 
Mrs. Smith, for having given you a vote for the Red- Haired Orphans 
Asylum, to be wedged in two mortal hours between the instru- 
ment and the chiffoniere, listening to the most unintelligible strains 
in a foreign lingo? Mrs. Brown has found you a house-maid ;— 
therefore let her be a witness, half-buried among the folds of your 
portiére, of what Amina said to Elvino, and of the reply of that 
disconsolate swain. Why, because you naturally feel grateful to 
the old gentleman who befriended you when you lost your purse 
and passport last autumn in Switzerland, are you to permit him to 
impale himself temporarily on an angle of the family Broadwood ? 
These and similar good offices merit acknowledgment, but not in 
the shape of a card of invitation to “amateur music.” 

But the song is suspended—the lights are extiffguished—the guests 
are gone. The thing has been a decided success. There has been 
no serious contretemps, At one moment, indeed, the proceedings of 
the chorus caused you some alarm. To your excited imagination, 
their notes seemed to be becoming every instant more like cries for 
help from a musical Slough of Despond. Reclaimed from demora- 
lization by a passionate glance of the conductor's eye, they showed 
symptoms of rushing into the other extreme. Led by a few daring 
mutineers they set the constituted authority of the baton at de- 
fiance, and could be hardly induced, by the urgent expostulations of 
the principals, to return to their duty and time. But an amateur 
chorus is always allowed a wide margin of eccentricity. Two- 
thirds of your guests will never detect any of its tricksy ways; and 
the other third will find a verdict with extenuating circumstances 
on the score of its motley composition. Probably, in the first access 
of relief at the happy. conclusion of your managerial cares, you 
will register a vow never to repeat the experiment. But the feeling 
of disgust will wear off, and you will be found shortly buzzing 
ugain round the same candle. But as you rest your head upon its 

well-earned pillow, you will, if you are of a thoughtful habit of 
mind, fall into a train of dreamy speculation on the effect of 


music on the human character. Does it do mankind more 

or evil? Why are those who devote themselves to the art so little. 
minded and self-seeking ? For one whom it refines and elevates, are 
there not twenty to whom it is morally injurious ? And, vaguely 
groping for the true answer to such suggestions — namely, that a 
thing is not bad because it is capable of abuse — you will close your 
weary eyelids, and fall asleep. 


COLONIAL MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


wo recent Parliamentary discussions founded on the 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons during the 
last session, have brought our Colonial Military Administration under 
ublic notice. Whether the practical effect of these discussions be 
immediate or remote, there can be little doubt that their tendency isto 
awaken hopes and apprehensions which must henceforth concentrate 
afar greater amount of attention than heretofore on our colonial 
policy. It would seem at first sight natural to expect that the right 
administration of the outlying portions of an Empire of which the 
metropolitan, area is so inconsiderable as that of the British Isles, 
would have been always regarded as an object of first-rate interest 
and importance by our statesmen and our people, especially con- 
sidering the claims constantly asserted by this country to bear a 
prominent part, not only in Continental controversies, but in the 
disputes and troubles of distant nations in various quarters of the 
world. It is nevertheless evident, from the various tokens by 
which public opinion may be gauged, that the desire to maintain 
the integrity of our colonial Empire has not the unanimous cha- 
racter of a national instinct. Doubts naturally incident to a period 
of transition in the theory and practice of colonial government 
have arisen in the public mind affecting the expediency of any 
continued exercise of Imperial authority over the prec a Re of 
Great Britain. 

A wavering unsettled state of opinion on this subject, ever 
veering and varying with the weathercock of the daily press, 
infects with its instability the tone of our literature, our Par- 
liament, and our Executive Government. At one moment, we 
exult and glorify ourselves that we are citizens of an Empire 
on which the sun never sets. At another, we marvel at our 
own folly in squandering four millions sterling a year in scat- 
tering 50,000 troops over the fifty colonies of a fragmentary Em- 
ire which yields us no substantial return for so vast an expenditure. 

o-day, we are reminded that our influence among the nations of 
the world depends on the importance, whether real or imaginary, 
derived from the expanse of territory over which the flag of England 
waves, and that, if that nominal dominion were discontinued, we 
should inevitably shrink into our proper insular insignificance in 
the estimate of mankind. To-morrow, these romantic arguments are 
broadly met by economists and statisticians, and contradicted by an 
appeal to the practical instincts of a commercial people. 

The suggestions of those who, despairing of any reconstruction 
ofa system which they deem effete, prescribe a summary “ winding up” 
of all our colonial partnerships, assume various forms, and are based 
on various considerations, economical and political. Sometimes 
they have no other foundation than the popular jealousy of 
the Executive Government, each and every department of which 
is in turn impartially condemned as a mere field for patronage, 
maintained for the convenience of the governing body at the expense 
of the community. But it oftener happens that Colonial Emanci- 
pationists rest their case on special grounds less vulgar and more 
plausible. “Extent of territory,” it is argued, * is rather a source 
of weakness than of strength. The grandeur which it is supposed 
to confer on a State is as unreal and unsubstantial as that which an 
individual is supposed to derive from power or fame.” “ On what 

rounds,” it is asked, “do you rest the maintenance of a colonial 
impire, supported at considerable cost to the parent State, from 
which you not only derive no profit or tribute, either in money or 
in kind, but whose free and independent citizens may, if they 
please, with impunity close their ports against your manufactures, 
while they garrison their cities and frontiers with your troops?” 
It would be well if, instead of nursing theoretical fallacies into 
stubborn convictions by assailing arguments like these with obso- 
lete platitudes or contemptuous sneers, the advocates of the reten- 
tion of colonies met the advocates for their abandonment by 
reminding them that, though the affairs of empires may indeed be 
submitted, like those of tradesmen, to the test of the balance-sheet, 
it is not by this test alone that great questions of public policy 
are to be tried or finally decided. 

The military defence alone of the British colonies is said to 
involve, in the aggregate, an impost on the British tax-payer of 16 
per cent. on our exports to those colonies which at the present 
moment are permitted to levy import duties on our manufactures at 
rates ranging from 10 to 100 per cent. Regarded as a bargain, the 
arrangement is absolutely indefensible on any known principles of 
Se or commerce. But it is, in fact, no bargain at all. The onl 
iability fairly chargeable on a parent State which retains the arbi- 
trament of peace or war, is for the protection of all portions of the 
Empire from perils arising from the consequences of Imperial policy. 
Every shilling otherwise spent from Imperial funds on the de- 
fence of self-governed Colonies, not maintained as military or na’ 
stations or for other Imperial purposes, is in fact a free gift to 
those communities, to be continued or withdrawn at the will and 
pleasure of the Imperial Government. The continuance of such 
payments can only be justified, during the transition state of our 
pm bee a policy, on grounds of expediency, in order to avert the 
disastrous contingencies which an abrupt cliange might involve to 
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those poorer and less prosperous communities which, if suddenly 
abandoned, might be salou se the risks of domestic anarchy, the 
raids of savage races, or the rapacity of rival Powers. It would no 
doubt be cheaper to abandon them at once. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that such a course would therefore be litic, or, even 
if it were politic, that it would be possible. Our task now is not to 
cut the knot, but to unravel it, and to face with courage and patience 
the accumulated difficulties involved in the entire reversal of an 
obsolete and now untenable policy. It has taken three centuri 
to consolidate an Empire which has been the simple product o! 
Anglo-Saxon energy, stimulated by every variety of motive, 
political, commercial, and religious, which can actuate mankind— 
a cluster of territorial atoms thrown under a single rule, by the 
rough chances of war, and the bold spirit of personal adventure. 
It is not very likely that the national pride of the citizens of this 
Empire —to speak of no higher motive — will consent to its instan- 
taneous or even gradual dismemberment. It is, on the other hand, 
equally certain that their sense of justice will condemn and abrogate 
a system under which the privileges of freedom are accorded to the 
colonies, and its burdens imposed upon the parent State. What is 
really wanted is a practical adaptation of our policy to the new 
relations which have arisen between Great Britain and the various 
communities which acknowledge her authority. 

Twenty years ago, self-government for colonies was a fashionable 
and successful “movement” of the day. The result was a flourish- 
ing crop of miniature Parliaments, armed with full powers of local 
legislation, extending even to a practical control over the councils 
die Queen’s representative. At the same time, the territorial 
revenues were surrendered to these newly constituted Assem- 
blies. These Parliaments soon discover that taxes on 


nial public works and official salaries, and full willingly accepted as 
a constitutional principle the maxim which allotted to themselves the 
power of making wars, and to Great Britain the burden of paying for 
them. It was evident that the question would soon be, not as of old, 
whether we should have the power to tax the Colonies, but whether 
the Colonies should have the power to tax us. In the case of those 
which were harassed by warlike native races, as New Zealand and 
the Cape, the vast commissariat expenditure borne by the Imperial 
Treasury became in fact a tax paid by Great Britain to colonial 
ulators, and gave to that section of the colonists who were 
removed from the immediate danger of war a direct pecuniary in- 
ducement to pick quarrels with their neighbours. In the mean- 
time, ingenious military engineers planned and executed costly 
colonial fortifications, which Lord Grey now advises us to blow up. 
The cost of transporting troops alone rose in average years to about 
200,000/., and the total annual cost of colonial garrisons, includ- 
ing that of deadweights and departmental expenses, to nearly four 
millions. Such was the state of things when the Sclect Committee 
of last session was appointed to inquire and report whether any 
and what alterations might be advantageously adopted in the 
mode and cost of our colonial military administration. 
The report of this Committee, all the chief recommendations of 
which appear to have been unanimous, was supported by the 
evidence of Lord Grey, Sir John Burgoyne, Mr. Gladstone, Ad- 
miral Erskine, the late Lord Herbert, and other witnesses of high 
authority. A resolution based on its conclusions was adopted by the 
House of Commons on the motion of Mr. Arthur Mills, the chair- 
man of the Committee, affirming as a principle of our future colonial 
policy, that responsibility for self-defence follows as a necessary con- 
sequence on the acceptance, on the part of a colony, of the privil 
of self-government. If the policy thus inaugurated should be steadily 
and consistently followed up, we may not unreasonably hope that 
the colonies, emerging from that political minority in which we have 
hitherto retained them, and gradually learning the lesson of manly 
self-reliance, may assume the duties as well as the privileges of 
freedom, and relieve the parent State from a large portion of those 
burdens which ought fairly to devolve upon themselves. Such a 
policy is not one involving the alienation or abandonment of our 
colonial Empire. On the contrary, it carries with it the only sound 
or permanent guarantees for its endurance. It is not unreasonable to 
hope that, as the union between Great Britain and her dependencies 
gradually loses the protective, and assumes the federative character, 
the foundations may be laid of a dominion in which the dignity of 
governing shall be made to depend on the dignity of the governed. 
It may be that the worn-out bonds forged in the bygone days of 
commercial monopolies, and the authority once founded on a useless 
and unmeaning display of military power, shall be superseded by 
the hearty alliance of sister States, owning a willing allegiance to a 
common sceptre, and knit together, not only by a community of 
material interests, but by the enduring ties of a common origin, 
language, and religion. 


MR. PEABODY’S MUNIFICENCE, 


R. GEORGE PEABODY has done too noble a thing, and 
AVE. done it in too noble a way, to permit the suspicion of a poli- 
tical investment in the splendid act of charity which has just 
been announced. Yet his munificence will do infinitely more 
for the North in public estimation than even President Lincoln's 
cheap bid for the Anti-Slavery fanatics. The popular senti- 
ment in favour of at least something American, and of at least 
one subject of the Stars and Stripes, will be enlisted at the right 
moment. Happy in his endowment, still more happy is Mr. Pea- 


to look a gift horse in the mouth as to on the accidents 
and circumstances of the day on which he was sent round to our 
stables. Blood is thicker than water, as the Southern 
captain said in the Peiho waters; and blood is thicker than water, 
says the good Northern merchant at his counting-house in Lon- 
don. Mr. Peabody has been long and deservedly esteemed in 
London and among business men. As a resident among us, he 
has honourably acquired a large fortune, and, already experienced 
in works of practical charity, he has now devoted the large sum of 
150,000l. for the benefit of the London poor. 

Of course the remarkable value of this benefaction is that it is first 
a gift, and next the gift of astranger. We all understand how much 
a gift exceeds a legacy. The easy virtue of posthumous liberality 
costs nothing, but charitable donations made in a person's lifetime 
are comparatively rare. Not even our Mortmain Statutes have 
been powerful enough to stimulate that stronger and better virtue 
—a charity which costs aman something substantial. And yet there 
are sufficient reasons for founding an institution while the founder 
himself can have the advantage of detecting the flaws in his own 
scheme of liberality. It may be that much, or at any rate somewhat, 
of the success of our older charitable foundations is to be traced to 
the fact that they rested upon the intentions of a living man, and 
did not depend on the construction which lawyers might fasten on 
the supposed intentions of the dead. This is a value independent 
of all — considerations founded on the fact that a gift implies 
an actual sacrifice. The interest on 150,000l. is no trifle for even 
a very rich man to surrender while it is open to him to enjoy it. 
But this is more than a gift—it is a stranger’s gift. Itrecalls him 
whose especial praise as a foreigner was that he loved the nation 
in which he was not a citizen but a denizen, and built them a syna- 
gogue. Very probably Mr. Peabody, like the higher representatives 
of the better American mind, has desired to identify himself with 
the country from which his ancestors derived their blood; and, 
just as many Americans claim their own share in our great names, 
and in our fame in literature and politics, so it may be that Mr. 
Peabody seeks in his noble benefaction to identify himself for ever 
with our institutions. What he wants to show, as he evidently 
feels, is, that a true American has a personal interest in London, 
and is himself in a high sense a London merchant and a London 
citizen. He looks on London as common to all English kith and 
kin. Some time ago, an Englishman long resident in Paris thought 
proper to leave an Art-Collection to France, and this was thought, 
and se $s not unjustly, to be an unpatriotic thing. But the 
founder of the educational institutions at Baltimore need not fear 
the charge of forgetting higher obligations due to his native land. 
We cannot at this moment recall an exact precedent for liberality 
such as Mr. Peabody's; and it is no slight praise to have inno- 
vaied on the beaten track. 

Mr. Peabody's opinion on the particular point in which he 
thinks English charity requires to be supplemented or stimulated 
ma areee be regarded as unusually important. Strangers often 
mes Aarons domestic matters better than those most personally 
and directly interested in them. They stand apart from our see- 
tional and temporary modes of viewing internal affairs. We are 
in danger of forgetting or undervaluing our worst deficiencies ; and 
the opinion of a really intelligent foreigner is better than most of 
our own social experiences and confessions. Mr. Peabody sces that 
we are sufficiently alive to all that Government can do for the people 
—that as to education, and hospitals, and schools, and museums, we 
can do enough, and more than enough. Our great religious prin- 
ciples, and our acknowledged maxims in politics —nay, even our 
religious divisions and our party strifes — may well be trusted for 
acknowledging and supplying most of our class wants. But there is 
one great evil universally incident to humanity—at least to hu- 
manity under any and every social system which has yet been the 
result of study or accident. The poor shall never cease from the 
land. Above and beyond and below all our civilization — perhaps 
sometimes on account of our civilization —will seethe and fester a 
large, it may be an increasing, amount of personal human suffering. 
Poverty will be the social evil which no state-system and no 
benevolence can ever oe oe | cope with, and will never pre- 
tend to eradicate. ‘There will always be the poor, and the poor 
will always want and require more than they can get. ‘There will 
always be a great void into which Mr. Peabody's charity may be 
properly poured. He was quite right, therefore, in selecting 
the London poor as the exclusive objects of his bounty. His 
choice relieved him from the imputation of aiding a party or en- 
couraging a crotchet. ‘The largest and eldest want of our com- 
mon humanity was the safest to select; and Mr. Peabody, in 
the manner of his beneficence, has shown as much wisdom as 
generosity in its matter. 

At present, the details of the scheme are not settled; and the 
trustees nominated by the founder will have undoubtedly a 
serious responsibility to face. London is large enough to render 
impossible that evil which has proved fatal to merely local 
charities, and the temptation to flock to any particular town 
for the sake of qualifying for the local charities is in this case 
wholly out of the question. What definition shall distinguish the 
really poor — whether age or sickness, or what/pecial chances and 
changes of this mortal lite—may well be left to the future. Who 
shall be Mr. Peabody’s almoners, and who his stewards for ever, 
we can readily decline at present to enquire. Enough for us that 
the London poor are his objects. And, after all, they are the most 
substantial objects of charity. Poverty may be simulated; it 


body in timing or in announcing it. But it would be as ungracious 


may be impossible to fix its limits or to define its range ; but it 
exists. ‘he majority of the visibly and really poor are no 
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impostors. Men do hun and thirst, and pine and starve. 
Want and wretchedness, ar sickness and edld, and tattered 
clothing are, after all, the great true facts, and ever will remain so. 
As Christianity was the first to recognize the claims of poverty, 
so, on the very front of its charter, it placed the duty to relieve 
the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, and the homeless. Every 
corporate and tual charity may be, and is certain to be, 
abused ; but a gift to the poor must of necessity hit more 
blots than it misses. 

Mr. Peabody has in a thoroughly practical way gone back to the 
old-fashioned, and at one time exclusive, method of English charity. 
There is hardly a parish in England which, on some sumptuous board 
in its parish church, does not record the legacies and gifts of old 
time bestowed by our simple fathers on “the poor of this parish” 
or “ the decayed inhabitants of this town.” Poverty was the one and 
only appeal which founders and benefactors of old could under- 
stand. Of late years, we have grown, as we think, wiser. We say, 
and there is truth enough in the saying, that it is better to prevent 
poverty—that it requires a higher intelligence to make poverty im- 

ible than to feed and clothe it when it stalks an offence and a 
intheland. Andso itis. But we have not yet destroyed 
poverty, and we shall have to wait till the Millennium before this 
great work is achieved. Meanwhile, it is just possible that the 

, whether their existence is economically justifiable or 
not, shriek and sigh, and there is but a scanty or fitful answer to 
— and often not very remarkable, appeals, because we dislike 
ugly fact that, after all, we cannot get rid of poverty, and bury 
it for ever out of our sight. Mr. George Peabody has done some- 
thing in merely — unwholesome truth; and if we were to 
add that he has also done something to revive that particular sort 
of charity which we are in some danger of postponing to the showy 
charity of education, arts and sciences, parks and washhouses, 
reading-rooms and lecture-halls, perhaps we should only say that 
our benefactor excels as much in good sense as in} good feeling. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 


NONYMOUS letters have always been in bad odour. 
“ Cowardly ” and “ skulking,” are the mildest epithets generally 
applied to those who write them. Nobody attends to anonymous 
letters — nobody values them at a straw —nobody heeds the in- 
formation contained in them. Once, indeed, we heard a dignified 
ecclesiastic of highly logical turn of mind declare that he never, by 
any chance, condescended even to read an anonymous letter. Yet 
the policy of utterly ignoring anonymous letters borders on the 
foolish. To take one instance only — had not considerable attention 
been paid once upon atime to an anonymous letter, a certain Gun- 
powder Plot would have been successfully accomplished, to the 
great personal inconvenience of King, Lords, and Commons, and 
the utter consternation of Protestant England. The anger which 
le evince on the subject of anonymous letters rather gives the 
to the contemptuous indifference assumed by them. Such letters 
are of various degrees of significance —often stingless and innocuous 
— sometimes irritating and mischievous — sometimes, though ver 
rarely, not destitute of utility, as an indication of what others think 
of us, or as a guide to our conduct in difficult circumstances, A 
man of mean and spiteful nature may have recourse to this under- 
hand method of damaging some one obnoxious to him, and may 
reflect with satisfaction on the ease and safety with which the 
falsest and bitterest things can be said in a letter with no name 
to it. But malignant letters, evidently the work of an enemy, are 
far less effective than the writers suppose or wish. Few people, 
except in novels, were ever seriously hurt by stabs in the dark, 
administered through the medium of the Post-office. 

Preserved specimens of epistolary abuse, sent under a feigned 
name or with none at all, would afford sufficient amusement for 
an idle half-hour or so. We will suppose you to be an M_P., or 
etherwise to occupy a somewhat public position. People not 
personally acquainted with you, but indignant with you on public 
pe seldom manage to hit hard in anonymous communications. 

y may strike with a will, but, not knowing your weak points, 
the blow falls very feebly. They accuse you of infirmities from which 
wed friends know you to be exempt, and of crimes of which you 

you are perfectly innocent. For example—an anonymous 
writer denounces with cutting severity your vacillation of purpose. 
But you know that if you have a fault it is not Vacillation, but un- 
amiable obstinacy. You are charged with time-serving flattery. But 
you are too well aware that your habitual impulse is to say the 
most disagreeable things at the most unseasonable moments. You 
are twitted with chicken-hearted timidity, whereas you are conscious 
that your especial characteristic is peevish pugnacity. You are 
scoffed at as a sanctified hypocrite, whilst conscience tells you your 
error lies in pretending to be less religious than you are. In short, 
your antagonist beats the air. Your withers are unwrung, and 
none of his sarcasms touch you. Blunders and bad shots are in 
like manner perpetrated in lower forms of attack. A valued friend 
who, whenever he takes off his hat, exhibits a head almost as desti- 
tute of hair as a billiard ball, was bitterly assailed in an anony- 
mous letter, and the crowning sarcasm was an insinuation that he 
“Tis — hen, letters from people wh 

t is not, then, anonymous rom who are very angry 
with you, whether personally acquainted with you or i that 
commonly inflict pain or annoyance. The anonymous letters that 
really sting, be it much or little, are letters written in a cool vein of 
criticism by persons, not particularly angry, who propose to set 
you right on a point where you have made an unlucky blunder, or 


who, from an instinctive pleasure in giving pain, tranquilly communi- 
cate the impressions entertained by themselves and others on your 
character and conduct in general. Our friends and the public are too 
busy for any extensive indulgence in anonymous criticisms; but it is 
open to question whether good might not be done by plain speaking 
of this kind when thoroughly conscientious. Every one feels how 
difficult it is to tell the whole truth, even to our nearest friends — 
we mean the whole truth about their faults and foibles. One 
.wanders round and round it, mibbles at it, makes little incursions 
into it, then hurriedly retreats, and loses no time in enveloping one- 
self in a cloud of complimentary dust. One utters a wholesome 
rebuke, then anxiously qualifies it — tears off the veil from hidden 
errors with one hand, and with the other tenderly replaces it — in 
short, blows hot and cold in the same moment. The reasons are 
obvious. First, a man does not like to lose his friend, and very few 
friendships would endure a week if friends affectionately but unre- 
servedly told each other all their faults. Secondly, we really feel, 
most of us, a little shy in pointing out errors and infirmities — even 
from the best of motives — of which we are perfectly sure we are 
quite as guilty ourselves. There is also that reluctance to see a 
person uncomfortable or unhappy which deters many from doi 
their duty to those about them, and ultimately causes ten 
more discomfort and misery than that which it temporarily averts. 
It is said that our enemies’ jud t of us is at least nearer the 
truth than our own, The judgment of our friends is probably still 
nearer. We refer to real friends—men who value us, regard us 
with warm affection, and who are also really intimate with us. 
There are those who profess to love one another, but know as little 
of each other’s inmost nature as total strangers. Such people are 
not friends. If, then, a friend could fairly and fully inform us what 
there was amiss in us—what there was reprehensible, and what 
there was lacking—we should be not so far off as we are at 
present from carrying out the maxim of knowing ourselves, 
Sit down, however, and try to write a letter to a friend whose 
failings you earnestly desire to correct. If you can do so, imagine 
that you are writing incognito — imagine that your friend never will 
nor can know who was the writer. Write as accurately, as truth- 
fully and justly,as you can. Then read it, and consider what 
additions and modifications you would wish to make if you had to 
announce yourself the author of it. Compare the original with the 
amended letter, and you will see at a glance in how disguised a form 
friends tell each other what are called home truths. We wrap up 
the home truths in a sugary envelope, just as nurses veil the ob- 
noxious powder in deceptive jelly, and as prudent apothecaries, who 
wish to sell their drugs, silver their pills for patients, whether old or 
young. Even the soft Dean “who never mentions Hell to ears 
polite” would probably come out stronger if he preached, like a 
cowled monk in the Coliseum at Rome, in strict incognito, with only 
his eyes visible to the congregation. 

Anonymous letters are commonly traceable to their source through 
peculiarities of style, the general tone of thought, the information 
they contain, and such like indications very difficult to conceal. 
Walpole tells a story of a certain nobleman whose neglected educa- 
tion saved him from a duel. A pamphlet called The Snake ix the 
Grass, dealing out abuse right and left, was jokingly attributed to him. 
One of the victims sent him a challenge. His lordship professed he 
was not the author, but the other demanded a denial in writi 
under his own hand. The nobleman thereupon took pen 
ink and began — “ This is to scratify that the buk called the Snak” 
—the gentleman abruptly interrupted, acknowledged his lordship 
could not be the author, and took his leave with many apologies. 
A letter purporting to come from a butler whose feelings had been 
outraged by an article in this journal, caused us some perplexity. 
It was a trifle too well written for a British butler; yet one remark 
there was which strongly savoured of butlerdom. e had instanced 
a teetotal butler as one of the few of that order deserving of thorough 
respect and confidence. Our indignant correspondent, commenting on 
this, triumphantly asked —how could a butler who was a teetotaler do 
his duty by his master’s cellar? ‘The question rather posed us. It 
was so exactly what a genuine butler would say, that the only con- 
clusion we could arrive at was that, if the writer were nota butler, 
he ought to be one. 

The attempt to decipher character by means of handwriting is not 
merely a favourite amusement of young ladies who have plenty of 
leisure. It is a rather popular expedient amongst the large class of 
persons who have an especial relish for money earned by imposing 
on the public. An advertisement appears very often in some provincial 
papers announcing that gentlemen and ladies desirous of obtaining 
an accurate delineation of their characters, tastes, habits, antipathies, 
and predilections, will receive the same by sending specimens of 
their handwriting, with one shilling’s worth of postage stamps, post 
paid, to Professor Walker, or some such individual, at the “ Cup 
and Saucer Tavern,” Little Britain. The investment must be re- 
munerative, or these advertisements would be less numerous. People 
respond from idle curiosity, from want of anything better to do, or, 
may be, from a half-and-half faith in the skill of the professor. An 
anonymoas letter is despatched, and, if the postage stamps have not 
been omitted, there is no fear about an answer. Professor Walker 
will promptly return a cut and dried portraiture of the writer’s mental 


and moral configuration, of which the following may be regarded as — 


a very fair sample: — 


The wniter, though by no means insensible to kindness, is painfully alive 
to unmerited censure. He is fond of praise, but does not much value that 
bestowed by the vicious and the ignorant. Indignant when subjected to 
deliberate insult, in course of time he recovers his wonted composure, and 
though he cannot forget he at least can forgive. He cherishes a warm 
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tion of Shakspeare and delights in many parts of Milton. He sees 
much to admire fe prefers old. cathedrals eaming in 

the moonlight to the handsomest warehouse illuminated by brilliant 

sunshine. His spirits are unequal, but when everything goes well with 

him and nobody contradicts him, his amiability and gentleness are very 

touching. When air and exercise have sharpened his appetite, he eats his 

meals with relish, and however exhausted by fatigue and want of regular 

rest will sleep as soundly as a young child. He has much appreciation of 
wit «nd humour, and ought to be himself witty. But whether he is so or 

not depends wpon the degree of encouragement offered by the company. 

There is more in the writer than anybody believes — more than he himself 
believes. He is a very remarkable man, but very few of his friends and 

neighbours in the least suppose so. 

Such a character will probably suit most of us. It only necds 
the merest trifle of touching up to make it palpably exact. If 
the handwriting seems rapid and irregular, something may safely 
be thrown in about impulsiveness of character and energetic ve- 
hemence. A stiff, well-balanced handwriting will of course, suggest 
a methodical turn of mind. Long loops and sprawling tails denote 
some degree of weakness of character, and thereupon an exhortation 
to lean upon the counsel of a judicious friend is the obvious de- 
duction. Other hints-are afforded by even the most ordinary hand- 
writing. But the staple of the character for which you pay your 
shilling is commonly such as we have sketched —a string of Judi- 
cious truisms seasoned with a spice of not too delicate flattery. 

The oddest purpose to which the anonymous form of corre- 
spondence is applied is that of procuring a wife.. The preliminary 
step is an advertisement in the newspapers, in which the gentleman 
modestly describes himself “as a middle-aged man of agreeable dis- 
position, domestic habits, a pleasing exterior, and in receipt of a 
certain income of 300/,a year in the 3 per cent. Reduced An- 
nuities.” He goes on to express, in language denoting tender devo- 
tion to the fair sex, tempered by a keen eye to business, “ his anxiety 
to meet with a lady, if possible younger than himself, possessed of a 
tclerable share of personal attractions, capable of appreciating modest 
worth, and filling a void in a heart that yearns for sympathy, with 
an annual income not less than his own, arising from freehold pro- 
perty or Government securities.” Letters, not necessarily stating 
the names of the writers, are requested to be directed, post paid, to 
a given address, It may be that these advertisements are some- 
times intended as a trap for the unwary. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, when the genuine effusion of a solitary bachelor or discon- 
solate widower, the advertiser himself is entrapped. A ladylike 
billet doux reaches him from some distant part of the king- 
dom, penned in a graceful Italian handwriting, and conveying 
the interesting assurance that the writer, despairing to meet with 
a kindred spirit, had resolved to live a life of lonely seclusion, but 
struck by the tone of respectful diffidence and manly candour 
pervading the advertisement, she so far relents as to enter into 
preliminary negotiations on the subject so near his heart. The 
still more interesting information follows in a postscript, that she is 
blessed with an income net inferior to his own, and that her too 
partial friends assure her that in face and figure she is eminently pre- 
possessing. A correspondence cf some length follows, ending in the 
advertiser abruptly making his appearance in a remote provincial town, 
clad, at the express instigation of the fair unknown, @ /a Malvolio, 
in some ridiculous costume, and, instead of meeting the lady, 
encountering a policeman who locks him up for twelve hours on 
suspicion of being a London pickpocket. Or, as a still plea- 
santer finale, he meets, as he supposes, the lady of his affections, 
follows her to the public-house. of which she turns out to be the 
barmaid, and is immediately introduced in orderly succession to 
fifty-five male relations of his intended, who after amusing them- 
selves with him for an hour or so, try to bully him into giving them 
a dinner, and failing, smash his hat, tear his coat in two, turn him 
out of doors, and chase him through the streets until he finds refuge 
within the friendly gates of the railway station. 

In one of Miss Edgeworth’s admirable tales—Z’ Amie inconnue— 
the plot hinges upon the devotion felt by a romantic young lady for 
an unknown friend, styling herself Araminta, who plies her with 
letters in a strain of poetical rhapsody to which she pens congenial 
am Carried away by the ardour of her attachment, Angelina 

arwick at length takes flight from home, and after many adven- 
tures discovers her unknown friend Araminta in the shape of Miss 
Hodges, a masculine vulgar woman about to be married to a 
subdued-looking quaker, Nat Gazabo by name. 

“But her voice is so loud,” said Angelina to herself, “and her look so 
vulgar — and there is such a smell of brandy! How unlike the elegant 
delicacy I had expected in my unknown friend!” And Miss Warwick 
involuntarily shrank from the stifling embrace. 

“You are overpowered, my Angelina— lean on me,” said her Araminta. 

So much for placing faith in letters as evidence of the manners and 
morale of persons whom we do not know and have never seen. 
The evidence may be better than nothing, but it is poor and un- 
trustworthy as a clue to ascertaining the writer's claims to our con- 
fidence and our regard. But anonymous letters, though of little 
use as a criterion of the worth of the person who writes them, may 

sometimes, we think, convey a lesson or suggest a warning to the 
person who receives them. It is lawful to gather a hint even from 
our enemies ; and it is just possible that truths worth our knowing 
may occasionally reach us even through the unsatisfactory and dis- 
reputable medium of an anonymous letter. 


THE SUFFOLK MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Ww. have all sorts of social opprobriums. It is in the body 
social as in the body personal. It is said that if any one 


single organ — even on the last joint of the little finger — it would 
begin to tingle, and go on to smart, and by and by it would ache ; 
and if we were steady or silly enough to keep on this introspection, 
we might doubtless get up a substantial disease in a limb merely 
by concentrating our thoughts upon it. So it seems to be a sort 
of accident in what region of the land or what station of life a 
social disorganization is discovered. We often make it by thinking 
about it. It is not unfrequently due to the accidental predilections 
or prejudices of the philanthropic student in moral pathology. We 
do not mean to say that all our social diseases are only due to stimu- 
lated imaginations ; but their prominence often depends upon those 
who discover them. So it comes to pass that the authorities in social 
science often vary their especial grievance against society as it is. 
The social evil of the hour is changed according to circumstances. 
Now it is sewers, and now cottage accommodation. At one time 
we are told that we are all on the road to national ruin because 
we do not utilize the excreta of great towns ; and if we would 
listen to Mr. Baptist Noel or to Miss E. Faithfull, it becomes a moot 
point whether society is at last on the brink of regeneration by 
offering tea and good advice to ladies of loose morals, or by reducing 
the average wages of the working classes by making as many 
handicraftwomen as handicraftmen. 

Thirty or forty years ago, Mechanics’ Institutes and adult 
schools were to transform the existin, generation; but, now that 
the schoolmaster has been so long abroad, he begins to discover that 
his proper work is the old-fashioned oxe with boys and girls. We 
have improved our large public schools ; and we have, in spite, or by 
means of, even an Unrevised Code, done about as much as ever will be 
done, or perhaps ought to be done, with elementary education. In 
the Competitive Examinations we have shown what the high-pres- 
sure system can do towards making men unfit for practical life by a 
forced and unnatural stress on the mental powers in the hour of 
blossoming. Anyhow, for good or for evil, we have been tinkering 
and tampering with public school education, with elementary 
education, and with every sort of education but that of the lower 
middle class. The Universities, by the local Examinations, lately 
found out where our chief deficiency exists—viz., in middle class 
schools. It is admitted that here is the weakest place in our school 
system ; but in the deep profound into which middle class education 
has settled, there is a lower depth. The private academy of the 
towns, bad as it is, is far ehead of the “commercial academy” 
of the country —just as the general medical practitioner of rural 
life is below the ordinary leech of towns. In either instance the 
reason is the same. There is no competition possible in the case 
of either the settled schoolmaster or apothecary in the fens or 
clays. The evils of private schools were first attempted to be 
cured by the establishment of proprietary schools, which have 
hitherto had that partial success which is only not complete failure, 
The proprieta ahedls have failed chiefly, as was once to be feared 
in the case of Cheltenham College, because the master was not 
only a nominee, but a servant, of an ignorant local proprietary. 
But in the. London suburbs neither such success as 
achieved in this instance, nor such public spirit as has happily 
detected the worm at the heart of the institution at Cheltenham, 
was to be expected. With the exception of proprietary schools, 
farmers and tradesmen have, till very lately, been educated by those 
sham schoolmasters whom the College of Preceptors are willing 
but unable to eradicate. 

Efforts, and considerable ones, have been made to counteract an 
evil which scarcely renee to be pointed out. Mr. Woodard’s 
well-known schools in Sussex are not only the largest but the most 
complete attempt to deal with the evil. The echoes of the great 
meeting at Oxford in November have scarcely died away when the 
surprising results are declared, that, owing to the energy of one 
person, three great public schools for the middle classes have been 
established in one English county. One of these is at Hurstpier- 
point, where, for a payment not exceeding 23/. yearly, already 250 
boys are educated ; and there is also, in connexion with it, a Train- 
ing College for Commercial Scholars. A school of a somewhat 
higher pitch, with larger numbers, is most successfully at work at 
Lancing; while at Shoreham the sons of small farmers and trades- 
men whose annual income is not more than 1 Sol., are educated for 
13 guineas a-year. These are all public schools. They have neither 
a special aim nor are they designed for a single neighbourhood. 
In a purely agricuitural district in North Devonshire, Mr. Brereton 
has, with Lord Fortescue’s assistance, established a valuable school 
for farmers’ sons, comprising both a boarding and day-school — the 
former at the cost of 262. the latter at the cost of 18/. per annum, 
With seventy pupils this school will be self-supporting. At several of 
our large towns excellent schools have been established for the 
middle classes, the immediate result of which has been to elevate the 
character of the old private schools. These signs of hope, though 
desultory and few at present, are of great value. They show that 
the evil had become intolerable ; and though probably farmers will 
be about the last to recognize the educational deficiencies of their 
class, they will ultimately be found, or indeed have been already found, 
to admit, and to wish to improve, the wretched character of the schools 
to which they send their sons. A good authority, and one well ex- 
perienced in commercial schools, traces their ihefficiency to three 
principal causes:— Ist. Want of skill and knowledge in the 


teachers. znd. Want of method and machinery in the school. 
3rd. The influence and interference of i and injudicious 
parents. What the commercial schoo! in an agricultural district is, 


we may learn by the familiar advertisement in the county paper. 
Proprietary schools have hitherto done but little to check the 


of us were to concentrate his thoughts and attention on any 


evil. The proprietors, the master, and the system are in a 
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-state of chronic flux. The only change is from one inefficient 
master to another, and from a crisis of parental interference to 
a pecuniary break-down. We all know that at the great era 
of the Reformation the Edwardian and Elizabethan Grammar 
Schools were intended, and wisely, to anticipate an evil which 
from various causes they have been, however, powerless to 
prevent. With the collapse of proprietary schools, and the dis- 
appearance of grammar schools, the position, then, is nearly as bad 
as can be ; yet there are already sufficient indications of an unques- 
tionable ax unfailing remedy for the evil. Mr. Woodard and Mr. 
Brereton have proved this. What is a success in Sussex and 
Devonshire is possible in every county in England. No small com- 
mercial school can compete with a large county agricultural school. 
It is only in a large school that the expenses can be kept down ; it is 
only in a public school that the masters can act with independence; 
it is only in a school with many pupils that character can be thoroughly 
formed ; it is only with highly educated masters thet discipline and the 
right sort of intercourse with the boys can be kept up. A great 
movement similar to, but not identical with, Mr. Woodard’s, has 
been begun in Suffolk —in that East Anglia which has been said to be 
the English Boeotia—for establishing agricultural schools of the first 
class and of the largest compass, the credit of which is mainly due 
to Sir Edward Kerrison. It is proposed to found, by way of 
memorial to the Prince Consort, a county school and college for the 
education of 1000 boys, to unite the various classes of farmers and 
tradesmen’s sons together, with something like a training college to 
ensure an approach to a permanent and definite system of education. 
We do not see that any objection need be felt to commemorating 
the Prince Consort in this way. Apart from the consideration that 
the first Agricultural College, that at Cirencester — which, we may 
remark, is not a school at all — was founded under Prince Albert's 
patronage, we have no objection to local memorials taking a special 
and what is called a useful form. What we insisted upon was 
some one grand monumental commemoration of the Prince — some- 
thing in which lavish expenditure upon purely decorative details 
should be the one “useful” thing. We said that, for this end, 
the most useful commemoration was a monumental one. We 
have got this—not in the form which we wished— but in 
a substantial form. When the great obelisk has been decided 
upon for London, what are called local memorials may be left to 
local discretion. We certainly do not say that, because we want 
one great monument in the Park, we want five hundred petty monu- 
ments all over the country. A writer in the Builder terrified us last 
week by calculating that, if Mr. Foley or Mr. M‘Dowell were once 
paid for a good model, an Albert statue might be “got out” by 
“the electrotype process” at, say, 250/.; and, as the writer 
congratulated himself, there was every reason to hope that 
all towns and most villages would be able in this way to supply 
themselves with an Albert Statue —all cast from the same mould. 
Albert Baths and Washhouses, and Albert Model Cottages, are at all 
events better than this. 

At the meeting which was held at Ipswich to start this great Suf- 
folk School as an Albert County Memorial, as much as 6000/. was 
subscribed in the room. The type of education proposed is that set 
by the Oxford Middle Class Examinations; and the elementary 
education, which is to be common to all the classes of boys in the 
school, is what will equally suit them whether intended for agricul- 
tural or commercial life. The special teaching will be that of the 
young farmers ; for it is already a recognised necessity of successful 
agriculture that a farmer should be a man of some science. Che- 
mistry, mensuration, and mechanics — that is to say, such practical 
knowledge as will enable a farmer to understand the construction 
of farm machinery, the nature and composition of soils and 
manures, and the science of draining—will be taught, and, in a school 
of a thousand boys well taught, and cheaply taught, at a price 
ranging between 20l, and 30l. per annum. Numbers alone can do 
this. We feel considerable interest in this Suffolk School, not 
only because the speeches delivered at the meeting were 
much in advance of the usual talk of the British squirearchy, but 
because what is done at Ipswich may be done in every 
county town in England. The reproach of England is that our 
middle-class education is about the worst in the whole world —and of 
middle-class education the schools in the agricultural districts are 
the very worst. Here is the true missing link — the one dropped 
stitch —the fatal gap in the hedge. In county schools, such as those 
projected by Sir Edward Kerrison, there seem to be combined just 
those elements upon which the successes of the old public schools 
were founded. Sufficient numbers to contrast and educate cha- 
racter—independence in the masters—a tolerably uniform social 
level among the boys—a local character and local associations — an 
esprit du corps in which both boys and masters must feel them- 
selves parts of a system organized for them, with its principles 
settled and its traditions growing, which they have to administer 
and to conform their life to, not to speculate upon or to experi- 
mentalize with —these are essentials to a good school, and are im- 
possible in a private academy. 


FALSE PRETENCES. 


T the Shrewsbury Assizes, a person named Bayley, described as 

a schoolmaster, was tried lately upon the charge of obtaining 

goods by false pretences. The goods obtained and partially con- 
sumed were a gallon of brandy, a gallon of gin, and a cask of All- 
sopp’s ale. The false pretence alleged was that the prisoner had 
represented that he was carrying on “a classical, mathematical, and 


commercial academy for young gentlemen” at “ Salop House, Shiff- 
nal.” The facts proved at the trial were that he had surreptitiously 
got possession of a house in Church-street, Shifnal, after agreei 
with the landlord to take it, but before any written agreement a 
been executed; and when he sent to a dealer at Ironbridge the 
order for the ale and spirits, the house to which they were to be sent 
was wholly unsupplied with scholastic and other furniture — not 
containing, indeed, so much as a copy-book or a cane, nor was there 
even a promise of the accession of a single pupil. It is necessary to be 
precise in stating the legal ground upon which the jury found the 
prisoner guilty, because otherwise a case which fell within the law 
against obtaining goods by false pretences might not be easily distin- 
guishable from other cases which do not fall within it. Now, in the 
first place, it is not a legal false pretence to give to a small tenement, 
of which the agreed rent is 22/. a year, the imposing title of 
“ Salop House, Shiffnal.” We all know that Do-the-boys Hall was 
not a hall, and yet Mr. Squeers incurred no penalty by using that 
designation in his prospectus. Then, again, the same eminent 
authority applied the epithet “classical” to his “academy” 
because it sounded well, although he did not begin to think 
of teaching Latin until he had engaged an usher of un- 
usual qualifications. Further, it is the universal practice 
to call the pupils in commercial schools “ young gentle- 
men,” although their gentility may be as undiscoverable as 
their scholarship. In these respects, therefore, the prospectus 
which accompanied the order for ale and spirits embodied only the 
usual fictions of the scholastic trade, and the remainder of it was 
strictly true. The intended conductor of it, “ Mr. J. H. R. Bayley, 
F.C.P., author of the Drama of Life, Lyrical Breathings, &e., and 
member of the Society of Arts, London,” was actually proved in 
court to have written and published poems, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the other titles which he assumed did not belong to 
him. If all this be so, why, it may be asked, should the law lay its 
hand on Mr. Bayley? One is tempted to suspect that the jury who 
tried him may have allowed themselves, in spite of the judge’s 
warning, to be carried away by sympathy — not, indeed, tor the 
prisoner, but for brother ,tradesmen who supply goods upon a 
rospect of payment which turns out delusive. All that the prisoner 
fad done was to request that the liquors might be forwarded to his 
residence “as per enclosed slip,” and to send with the order the 
heading of his prospectus. The prosecutor, indeed, swore that he 
would not have parted with the goods but for the belief which the 
prisoner’s letter created in his mind that he was then actually carrying 
on a school at Salop House. But perhaps it is not going too far 
to say —speaking a language which is widely used in trade — that 
the prisoner was “actually carrying on a school” at the time when 
he sent the order, He merely “discounted” the pupils whom he 
hoped to get ; and surely commercial phraseology is applicable to a 
commercial school. Indeed, it may be plausibly contended that the 
announcement of an “academy conducted by Mr. Bayley” does 
not necessarily imply that Mr. Bayley has already got, but only 
that he hopes that he may get pupils. We should suppose that 
even the prosecutor called himself a “ dealer in ale and spirits” on 
the day when he began business, and before he had sold a single 
allon. 
. There were, however, many additional circumstances in the case 
which may have helped the jury in coming to their conclusion. It 
appeared that the prisoner was formerly in a respectable position, 
and had a large school at Wolverhampton, where he made an in- 
come of 7co/. a year. The history of his decline of fortune was 
not given, but it may be suspected that the cause of it was his par- 
tiality for ale, gin, and brandy. He was first exhibited to the court 
as living in a lodging at Shiffnal, and occupying himself in sending 
out circulars announcing the proposed opening of Salop House 
Academy. Having, as we have aiready stated, entered into treaty 
for renting the future “ Salop House,” the prisoner managed to 
persuade the out-going tenant to give him the key, took possession 
of the premises, and immediately began to send out circulars and 
orders to tradesmen to deliver goods. He got possession on a 
Friday. On the Monday following the landlord came to look after 
his house, and found it “empty, with a large fire in a room up- 
stairs, and some ale and spirits downstairs.” With the help of the 
police, he ejected the prisoner and his confederate, whose hopes of 
seeing their young friends at Salop House on some day in the en- 
suing month were thus rudely disappointed. Some part of the ale 
and spirits which had been obtained from dealers had been re-sold 
by the prisoner, and it may be supposed that some other part of it 
had been consumed on the premises. On the person of the pri- 
soner was found a pocket-book containing entries which showed 
that he was in utter destitution, and therefore, perhaps, disqualified 
for the further use of those commercial fictions which society 
expects to see supported by external respectability. The pocket- 
book disclosed that a scheme had been laid for obtaining goods. It 
noticed the speculator’s arrival at Shiffnal “ with a single bob,” the 
agreement for taking “ Salop House,” and that all was working well. 
But was a worse. The confederate had 

t drunk ; the “ spec” looked bad; pro left by the prisoner 
where he failed to pay the been’ all boned = 
=“ finally, Salop House Academy was violently suppressed by the 
police. 

It is not a satisfactory reflection that if Mr. Bayley, F.C.P., &c., 
being in other respects what he was, had contrived to keep his 
passion for ale and spirits under some control, he might have been 
at this moment at the head of a flourishing school in Wolver- 
hampton, and in the enjoyment of a handsome income therefrom 
derived. Mr. Bayley sunk in poverty and vice was doubtless a 
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different person from Mr. Bayley conducting an academy for young 
ntlemen which yielded him a profit of 70o/. a year. But even 
r. Bayley at his best does not seem to have been a person to 
whom one would willingly entrust either a commercial or any other 
sort of school. And yet it appears probable that he may be fairly 
taken as a sample of, the class of men to whom the majority of 
shopkeepers commit the education of their sons. If he could have 
preserved a moderate degree of sobriety—only getting drunk, let 
us say, privately in the evenings—it is quite possible that 
Salop House Academy might have deserved the confidence of 
the townsmen of Shiffnal quite as well as other academies 
which now enjoy it. The obtaining confidence by false 
pretences is a safer and therefore a more common practice 
than that of obtaining goods. If we look at the advertisements 
which appear daily in the newspapers, this practice would seem to 
be almost universal with the conductors of academies for young 
gentlemen. Here is one which offers education for respectable 
boys only at 24/. a year and no extras. The education is stated to 
be “ first-class, sound, and thorough,” and the diet is “ unlimited 
and the best.” Here is another at 16 guineas and no extras, which 
promises “ kindest treatment,” and also “ best food, without limit" — 
adding, with a touch of unusual skill, that boys who aspire to enjoy 
these advantages “ must dress well.” Another advertiser offers, on 
“unusually advantageous terms,” which are not more particu- 
larly stated, “the highest intellectual advantages, combined with 
religious instruction, strict moral training, and liberal domestic com- 
forts.” Another states his willingness to accept 201. a year, with- 
out extras, in return for “ diet unlimited and of the best description,” 
and an education comprising “Greek, Latin, German, French, 
mathematics, algebra, mapping, globes, and all the essentials of a 
first-rate commercial education.” We should suppose that, if a 
schoolmaster were to advertise that he fed his boys no better than 
he could afford at the price charged, and that he did not pretend to 
teach them Greek — first because he did not know any, and secondly 
because it would be of no use to them in keeping shop—the issuing 
of such an advertisement would at once destroy the oldest- 
established school in the most salubrious part of England. 
There are very few advertisers of either, sex who venture to 
imitate the candour of that respectable widow who desired 
a situation where “ much needlework or decided piety” was 
not required. And yet, as the ordinary form of a prospectus 
must necessarily be discredited by the recent history of “ Salop 
House, Shiffnal,” it really might be found worth while to try the 
effect of honesty by discarding every kind of false pretence and 
offering no more varieties of instruction and no larger quantities of 
food than it was known to be practicable to supply. The only excuse 
that can be suggested for the prevailing system of puffing these com- 
mercial schools is that the conductors of them must inevitably be- 
come, through constant practice, qualified to give instruction in that 
essential branch of a first-rate commercial education—the com- 
position and use of puffing advertisements of all kinds .of 
goods. It is possible chat even the prosecutor in the Shifnal 
case, unless he be gifted with a modesty rare among his 
craft, could have supplied the prisoner with some circular 
ascribing to his own ales and spirits virtues almost as ima- 
ginary as the classical and mathematical courses of Salo 
House Academy. It is a happy piece of irony by whic 
the Times arranges its advertisements so that the dealers in “ choice 
port” and “pale bitter ale” take their turn almost immediately 
after the commercial schoolmasters. The promise of “ good health, 
dd looks, and prolonged life” to the drinkers of a certain ale must 
be intended to meet the eyes of the same class of readers — whoever 
they may be —who are capable of believing that “the kindest 
treatment” and “the best food without limit,” as well as education, 
can be secured by parents to their sons by payment of sixteen 
guineas per head annually, without asking questions. There must 
be somewhere such a class of readers, for surely a universal system 
of false pretences which deceived nobody would be felt to be com- 
mercially a mistake. 


THE KEAN TESTIMONIAL, 
A Lzaoven we may be said to live in an age of testimonials, 


the circumstances attending the recent presentation of the 

“ Kean Testimonial” are sufficiently remarkable to give it as dis- 
tinctivea character as if it had taken place fifty years ago, when 
the art of measuring intellectual and moral desert by a silver 
standard was yet in its infancy. These are the facts of the 
case. Some few years ago, several Etonians, who had dwelt 
with Mr. Kean under the shade of the distant spires and antique 
towers, bethought themselves that their old schoolfellow had 
done sufficient good service in the cause of the national drama 
to merit a public and substantial acknowledgment. They there- 
fore formed themselves into a committee, and invited the gene- 
tal public to join them in two schemes for doing honour to 
the leading tragedian, He was to be entertained with a banquet, 
and presented with a testimonial. The banquet was given nearly 
three years since, under the presidency of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and His Grace and Mr. Gladstone were the chief orators on the 
occasion. About the same time, the subscriptions to the testi- 
monial commenced, and they continued till enough was raised for 
the production of a service of plate, valued, in round numbers, at 
2000l., and consisting of nine pieces, in oxydized silver—viz., a large 
vase, two large candelebra, four dessert dishes, and two ornamental 
groups, designed and modelled by Mr. Armstead, and manufactured 
y Messrs. Hunt and Roskill. The several patterns of these works 


all refer more or less to Shakspeare, as associated with Mr. Charles 
Kean. The body of the vase is surrounded with groups taken 
from all the Shakspearian plays which were brought out as grand 
“revivals” at the Princess’s Theatre, with the exception of 
two —the 7% and Midsummer Night's Dream — which furnish 
the subjects of the two separate ornamental pieces. On the neck 
of the vase are medallion portraits of the Queens Elizabeth and 
Victoria, the sovereigns under whom the poet and the tragedian 
respectively flourished. At its foot are medallion portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean, supported by Peas-Blossom and the rest of the 
Midsummer Fairies ; and on three sides of its pedestal, the fourth 
being occupied by the inscription, are views of Eton College. The 
plays which, though performed at the Princess's, were not presented in 
style sufficiently grand to obtain for them the distinctive name of 
“ revivals,” furnish groups for the pedestals of the four dessert stands, 
and no flowers are introduced as subordinate ornaments which have 
not been the theme of Elizabethan song. Thus, if ever these 
superb works are exhibited at a dinner given in the approved Russian 
style, the guests, during the frequent intervals between the courses, 
will have their minds wholly occupied with thoughts of Shakspeare 
and Kean, blended, as it were, in a number of compound images, 
scarcely divisible into their two original elements. 

And here we may observe that this fusion of Shakspeare and 
Kean is by no means an empry compliment, but records a positive 
fact of the last ten years. Elizabethan - is now more accu- 
rately studied by professed men of letters than at any preceding 
period ; and the revival of such texts of Shakspeare’s works as 
would have been received with applause fifty years ago, would now 
raise a storm of indignation. A Lear restored to his senses, an 
Edgar the devoted lover of Cordelia, a Miranda with a sister, if 
now presented, would seem simply abominable ; and if the precise 
nature of the sin were not manifest to the audience at a si 
sitting, there is not a penny newspaper that would not enlighten 
public within twelve hours as to the wrong they had endured as 
men and Englishmen by the mud wickedly flung on the plumage of 
the Swan of Avon. However, there is no doubt that fifty years 
ago, though the people of London would put up with a be-Drydened, 
a be-Cibbered, and a be-Tated Shakspeare, and perhaps were aware 
of the existence of no other, the opinion that a Shakspeare of 
some sort was indispensable for the theatrical recreation of True 
Britons was much more general among them than among their suc- 
cessors of the present day. If the picture of a gentleman who called 
Shakspeare “slow” were drawn with top-boots or Hessians, we should 
instinctively declare the costume to be incorrect. Shakspeare, after 
he had once been brought into vogue by Garrick, was as necessary to 
the British stage as a plum pudding to Christmas. At the present 
day, no doubt, a great deal of adulteration interferes with the purity 
of our national Christmas dish ; but every body has his pudding — 
good, bad, or indifferent. Now, if the time ever arrives when only 
a select few bespeak a plum pudding, while the majority prefer an 
omelette aux confitures, we shall scarcely call that time the age of 
plum puddings, even if those consumed are made without exception 
of the choicest materials, 

In Clerkenwell, something like the old veneration for Shak 

has been revived and maintained by Mr. Phelps ; but if we turn to 
central London, we may say that, as far as theatres are concerned, 
this is the reverse of a Shakspearian age. With all his unquestioned 
merits, the performance by Mr. Fechter of the principal person- 
ages in Hamlet and Othello has only created a transient interest, 
which at last gives way to a wish that he would henceforth confine 
himself to those plays of the modern French school in which he is 
altogether without a rival. For the last ten years, the desire to see 
Shakspeare on the London stage has been virtually an admiration 
of Mr. Kean, either as an actor or a manager. hether, of the 
crowds who filled the Princess’s Theatre, the greater number went 
to see Mr. Kean himself or his scenery, is a question of small im- 
portance when we estimate his merits in reviving the popularity of 
Shakspeare. The characters, no less than the voice and gestures, 
represented the inner man ; and whether Mr. Kean dwells most in 
memory as the originator and conductor of the “ revivals” at the 
Princess's, or as the “starring” actor at Drury Lane, altogether 
unaided by accessories, he and Shakspeare must remain inseparably 
blended together in the stage history of the last ten years. The 
designers of the testimonial, intending perhaps to pay a flattering 
compliment, record an indisputable fact. 

So much for the testimonial itself as a work of art, and the idea 
which it embodies. On Saturday last, the presentation took place 
in the hall where the banquet had been held in 1859, and the Duke 
of Newcastle, who had then officiated as chairman, romised to 
preside again. However, at the eleventh hour, which in this case was 
one o’clock in the afternoon, notice arrived that he had been sud- 
denly summoned to Windsor, and the office of presentation was un- 
dertaken, almost at a minute’s notice, by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The ceremony, which commenced after two o'clock, scarcely 
lasted till three, and only two speeches were spoken. . Gladstone 
commented on the importance of the stage in general, and pointed 
out the high deserts of Mr. Kean in using for purposes of elevation 
and instruction only, an agent of such indisputable power. Mr. 
Kean replied with expressions of gratitude, with pathetic references 
to Eton and to Gray, and with a graceful allusion to the pleasure 
which would be derived by Mrs. Kean from the extraordinary honour 
paid to her husband. e speeches were in the best taste. There 
was repeated applause, and here and there a little weeping, and the 
assembly broke re cheers after the good old fashion. Moreover, 
the testimonial, which was placed in the front of the Orchestra (where 
the ceremony took place), was a grand spectacle for the gentlemen 
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who occupied the body of the hall, and the ladies who adorned the draws up such a history to speak except from second-hand. Mr, 
lery. Dyer, we doubt not, has consulted some of the most recent stan- 
As we have already said, there are circumstances attending | dard books on the different events of which he writes. But this 
this very simple ceremony which altogether distinguish it from | is by no means the same thing as going back to the original mate- 
others of apparently the same kind. Let it be observed, in the first | rials. Ranke may be a very important authority; but taking our 
place, that the pro to honour our leading tragedian with a | view of some transaction from Ranke’s judgment of it is a very dif- 
memorial proceeds from gentlemen who have been educated at the ferent thing from taking it straight from the writers or documents 
most exclusively aristocratic school in England, where, more than which Ranke relies u Yet, in a book like Mr. Dyer’s, it is 
in any other, prejudices of caste would seem likely to be cultivated, absolutely impossible that there can be much original research and 
and that these declare, in the face of the public, that they are proud examination; and it follows almost necessarily that there is often 
to own for a schoolfellow an actor who has done good service in | that slovenly and uncritical manner of describing, and that vague, 
his vocation. Let it be observed, in the second place, that the superficial, and commonplace style of criticism about his estimate 
Etonians who are most conspicuous in the demonstration do not | of men and things, which are almost inseparable from a history 
belong to that section of the aristocracy which takes an avowed | which does not draw from the very sources themselves. : 
interest in theatrical affairs generally, and usually supplies with Thus, he opens with an account of the early Ottoman insti- 
chairmen the public meetings organized to promote the various | tutions. He gives in a note a list of authorities, and proceeds to 
interests of the stage. Had one of the well-known patrons of the relate the deeds and institutions of the Ottoman patriarchs, the 
drama taken the chair on the presentation of the Kean memorial, | progress of their power, and the organization of the Ottoman 


the world might fairly have remarked that the obliging act merely | 
represented the predilection of a particular individual, and in no | 
manner typified an expression of general pag But probably, | 
with the exception of professed “ saints,” the last persons in Eng- | 
land who would be named in connexion with theatres or anything | 
belonging to them would be the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Glad- 

stone. Indeed, the latter took occasion to state, in the course of his 
speech, that his political duties scarcely ever allowed him to witness 

a play at all. Headed by men of this description, the ceremony of | 
Saturday and the banquet of 1859 amount to an assertion, on the | 
part of the intellect of the country, that the stage is to be ranked | 
among the important institutions of a nation, and that those who | 
worthy ‘superintend it merit the respectful gratitude of their | 

w-ci 


REVIEWS. 


DYER’S MODERN EUROPE.* 


. DYER has undertaken to write an improved Fussell's 
Modern Europe. He sets forth in his preface the deficiencies 

of that too well known work ; and he remarks further, that even if it | 
had been executed as well as it might have been for its date — which | 
it is not—our knowledge of European history has so greatly increased | 
since the time of its compilation, that it requires to be superseded 
by something fresher and more accurate. The demerits of Russell 
are rightly stated by Mr. Dyer; but we doubt whether he has 
sufficiently considered the fundamental defect of the book which | 
is at once his beacon and his model. That defect seems to us to 
be its utter lifelessness and dulness; and it is a defect not 
easily separable from its plan. An ordinary writer undertook | 
to grasp a subject of overwhelming vastness, and naturally | 
sunk under a task far beyond his powers. ‘To comprehend, ar- 
range, and recount such a history as that of the States of Europe 
since the fall of Constantinople manifestly requires powers of the 
very highest order. Where these powers are wanting, we get 
no true history, but a flat level sequence of facts, which have | 
neither meaning nor proportion between themselves. There is 
not room for the life and particular interest given by the details 
and passions of the history of a separate nation; and there is not | 
genius to catch the larger and grander outlines of the general sub- 
, and to exhibit its wider and more comprehensive connections 
and results. ‘This is at least the case with that driest of all books 
on a great theme, Russell's Modern Europe. And the manifest and | 
inherent difficulties of the undertaking ought to be a warning to | 
all who adopt Dr. Russell’s plan. 
Mr. Dyer’s book is an undoubted improvement on his prede- | 
cessor. He has more knowledge, to begin with. He gives himself | 
more space, and throws more life into his descriptions. There is a _ 
greater attempt to arrange the divisions of his work so as to 
throw light on the ress and unfolding of events. But he has 
failed to reconcile us to the kind of compilation of which his book 
is a specimen. We will not deny the use of such a work as a book 
of reference. It is convenient to have browght together in a 
couple of volumes the chief heads of what was going on in different 
quarters of Europe during two centuries. But Mr. Dyer means 
his work, not as a book of reference, but as a book to be read. 
And in this point of view, as it is not a book of the highest order, 
it turns out almost of necessity a tiresome and not very profitable 
one. A history of the last four centuries, written as Gibbon 
might have written it, with Gibbon’s learning, Gibbon’s insight, 
and Gibbon’s power of telling the story, might perhaps throw even 
the Decline and Fail into a second rank. But. it is a history too 
vast fur any but an historian of Gibbon’s order; and treated by 
feebler hands we find it insipid and bewildering reading. The 
seene changes so often and so greatly; and the writer has not the 
power to engrave each scene, as it is passing, with any force upon 
our minds. Before he has impressed upon us the real character of 
a —_— & person, an event, it is time to move on to something else, 
which effaces what was for so shorta time before us, to be itself effaced 
by what follows. And, again, it is very difficult for a writer who 
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army. But he does not breathe a word of there being any un- 
certainty and obscurity about these accounts. ‘Ibe ordinary 
reader might suppose that the exploits of Ertoghrul and the legis- 
lation of Orchan and Alaeddin were as well ascertained as the 
Norman Conquest or the proceedings of the Long Parliament ; 
whereas no one can follow Von Hammer's narrative, and weigh 
what he tells us of the evidence for the early Ottoman history, 
without seeing the loose and doubtful nature of the early Ottoman 
traditions, and the necessity of looking upon them as litle better 
than legends, embodying, in hardly ascertainable proportions, the 
historical truth. Mr. Dyer's positive statements hardly represent 
the real state of our knowledge : — < 


Orchan and his brother it was (he says) who promulgated the canonical 
precepts which, as occasions arose, served as supplements to the original 
forms of the Mahometan constitution and government, so rigidly prescribed 
by the Koran, by the Sonna, and traditionary law, and by the decisions of 

e four great Imaums or arch-fathers, 

It might be supposed from this passage—which is adapted from 
Von Hammer, but which in Von Hammer does not say what 
Mr. Dyer says— that a body of canonical precepts of Orchan’s. 
and Alaeddin’s promulgation was to be found among the Turkish 
archives ; and that the Turks of Orchan, an unlettered predatory 
tribe, were accustomed and obedient to all the refinements of 
Mahometan law—a —— than which, as far as we have any 
knowledge, nothing can be more unhistorical. 

Among the rights of Islam sovereignty established by the Koran (he con- 


tinues) those of the Prince to coin money, and to have his name mentioned 
in the public prayers on Friday, occupy the first place. 


_ These prerogatives are doubtless marks of independent sove- 


reignty among Mahommedans ; but it is a mere inaccurate peri- 
phrasis to say that they are “established by the Koran.” There 


_ is no inaccuracy, but there is a loose and misleading way of de- 


scribing what occurred when Mr. Dyer tells us that— 
Orchan’s name was inserted in the public prayers; but for a considerable 


| time the Ottoman princes were prayed for only as temporal sovereigns, and. 


it was not till after the conquest of Egypt, 1517, that they became the 


| spiritual heads of Islam. 


A reader might be led by this way of putting it to suppose that 
it was rather singular that they should be prayed for only “as 
temporal princes,” and that it was quite a natural thing, the 
delay of which needs to be accounted for—instead of being, as it is, 
one of the strangest and most remarkable revolutions in the 
history of Islam—that the descendants of the Turk Othman 
should be the spiritual inheritors of the Arabian Prophet. 

Mr. Dyer’s account of the organization of the Turkish army isin 
the same loose way. He ~ us that it was the work of Alaeddin ; 
but he proceeds to describe it under names and distinctions which 


| came into existence long after Alaeddin’s time, without telling us 


what the period is to which especially his description applies. 
He does not tell us from what authority he has taken his account. 


_ He tells about Spahis of the Porte, and their arms and ornaments, 


of the Muteferrik or special body-guard of the Sultan, of 
“Chiauses, ubout four hundred in number, who were employed more 
as messengers and attendants upon embassies than as soldiers,” 
as if all the authorities gave exactly the same names and ac- 
counts, and it was as clearly understood what all these titles meant 
as those of any ordinary European history. A glance into any of 
the books on Turkish history and institutions will show what 
variety and confusion are to be found in descriptions of the 
old Ottoman military and court system. Mr. Dyer does not 
always explain, when the propriety of explanation was obvious. 
He tells us in one page that Alaeddin was the founder of the 
corps of the Janissaries. In another page, he informs us that 
“the Turkish foot had been tried and found wanting, and their 
commander (?) Kara Chalil Tchendereli, threw his eyes on the 
Christian subjects of his master,” and instituted the Janissaries. 
As Mr. Dyer had mentioned in a note that the date of the 
institution of the Janissaries was variously fixed, it would hardly 
have been disrespectful to the ordinary reader's knowledge to 
presume that he might not know enough of the Turks of the 
period to be able to reconcile the two statements, and might 
require to be told that Tchendereli and Alaeddin served the same 
master Orchan. But while there is in Mr. Dyer's narrative all 
this fulness of sometimes loose and doubtful detail, the 

characteristic features of the Ottoman story — the poetical 
colour given to its traditions, the religious enthusiasm of the 
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conquering tribe, its singular genius for moulding to its purposes 
foreign instruments, Christian apostates and tribute children, and 
the strange monastic austerity which originally marked the insti- 
tute of the Janissaries—are certainly not adequately presented to 
the reader. 

A work of this kind involves great labour; for Mr. Dyer has 
obviously read with much attention the various separate histories 
on which he relies for his information. But the labour, we think, 
would have been more profitably employed on a narrower field — 
on the history ofa single nation or a separate period. Such a book 
as this can never take the place of the books from which it is com- 
piled. The student, unless he is a very superficial one, must, after 
all, seek his knowledge of the affairs of France and Germany in 
the professed historians of France and Germany. On the other 
hand, if the object aimed at is to articulate the various portions 
of European history into a connected whole, it is not a bare recital 
of facts, but the interpretation of them, which is needed. As far 
as we have been able to judge, Mr. Dyer has done his work with 
more care and judgment than his predecessors. But it is not work 
which is really useful in helping forward a true historical know- 
ledge. The student who has already read thoroughly and at 
leisure may find it convenient to have such an abridgment and 
conspectus of his subject at hand for easy reference. But a 
reader who should think that he was going to learn the history of | 
Europe from a book of this kind would greatly deceive himself. | 
He might, if he had a good memory, acquire a rich store of names 
and events, treaties and battles, epochs and crises; but he would | 
have hurried over the ground too rapidly to have observed the 
men or mastered the real nature of the things described. He would 
merely have carried off a series of hazy outlines and washed out or 
coarsely daubed characters, all portrayed in the same flat undiscrim- 
inating style; and he would, in all probability, have also unfortu- 
nately formed the impression that such dry and sapless eralities, | 
unanimated by any life, and unaccompanied by any of those dis- 
tinctions which mark nature and reality, constitute historical 


knowledge. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTE.* 


* HOEVER,” says the translator of this work in the 
preface, “likes to come out into the fresh air of a fine 
day in spring, when all is fragrant, blooming, and promising, will 
enjoy reading this, the reflection of a youthful soul full of noble 
tendencies and earnest aspirations.” Possibly it may be ignorance 
of Russian that makes the pleasure actually experienced fall short of 
the hopes held out, but certainly, so far as the translation goes, we 
much prefer the ordinary spring morning. Count Tolstoi does not 
come near it. Nor is it, as it appears to us, anything more than a 
figure of speech to say that this little volume reflects a youthful 
soul of noble tendencies and earnest aspirations. It is at the best 
a very thin narration of the early life of an affectionate and sensi- 
tive boy placed under such circumstances as must be very 
common in his class and country. To us in England it may be 
some little amusement to know how a Russian nobleman brings 
up his children, and this adds to the faint interest the book would 
otherwise excite. Count Tolstoi is also highly praised by the 
few Russians whose voices are heard in Western Europe, and 
we naturally wish to know what a creditable Russian 1s like. 
But the translator, although possessing a very fair command of 
the English language, knows very little of English tastes, or of 
the English standard of taste, when she announces to us that Count 
Tolstoi reveals himself to us as a poet and a philosopher. There 
is nothing to blame in the book. The incidents recorded are very 
trivial, and therefore, probably, true, and the whole production is 
insipid, unless we force an interest in it by reminding ourselves 
that it is improving to know how Russians write. But as a record 
of childhood it has its merits. It is not sickly or pretentious. Its 
merits are, however, mostly negative, and few compositions have 
less claim to philosophy. Perhaps, in the original, the language may 
be poetical, and there is an amiable tenderness of character shown 
in the childish history recorded, but that is the end of the poetry. 
The translator, as a matter of business, is quite right to try to 
make the public look through her spectacles at the book on which 
she has bestowed her labour. But not all the big sentiments that 
ever filled the biggest mind of a German translator can put 
poetry and philosophy in an original where they do not exist, 
and Childhood and Yvuth is at most a pleasing story of child- 
hood, with the accidental advantage of teaching us a few foreign 
customs. 
If a poet is to be poetical about his childhood at all, or a phi- 


hands, and “sprang aside as though afraid she would be splashed 
by it.” Then the group examined the little beast on the ground, 
and began to torture it with the amiable ingenuity of childhood. 
Katenka tried to lift the caterpillar by means of another leaf, 
which she put in its way, and this brought on the crisis of the story. 
For the little girl, finding her clothes inclined to slip down, hoisted 
them up with her shoulder. Little Russians, however, are appa- 
rently cautioned against the process. “I remember that Mimi 
used to become angry at this manceuvre, and to say it was a 
chambermaid’s trick.” Katenka, in spite of the warning, adopted 
the simple expedient, and thereby awoke young love in the breast 
of a poet. 

Bending over the Katenka now made this m 
the ome the wind lifted the handkerchief from 

temptuously, “ What tenderness! ” 

I felt the tears rushing to my eyes. 

I could not turn my looks from Katenka. I had long been accustomed to 
her fresh, fair face, and had always loved her; but now I looked at her with 
increased attention and loved her still more dearly. 


This is simple and natural. It is like the love of children —like 
their curiously sensitive and yet physical affection. Ifa man is to 
record at all how, when he was a little boy, he felt when looking at 
a caterpillar with a little girl, it is much better that he should tell 
us what really happened than that he should invent a faded 
counterpart of maturer love in order to make us think how forward 
he was. But at the same time nothing can be more bald than the 
manner in which the little incident is narrated. The odour of the 
particularly near it. 

This is said to be a true history of Count Tolstoi’s childhood, and 
the people introduced into it are real people. We are unable to 


r 


_ say whether there is any disguise of names; but whether there is 
| or not, it must be obvious to all Count Tolstoi’s circle who is 


meant. As he is still a young man, most of those mentioned as com- 
panions of his childhood must be living. We are glad to find people 
in Russia are so patient, and can endure to hear plain unvarnished 
opinions on their physical and mental defects given to the 
world. We hope, for example, that the family of Prince Korna- 
koff is pleased with this May-morning effusion. In one part of 
the volume we meet with the following candid criticism : —* In 
the hall I found the Princess Kornakoff with a son and an 
almost incredible number of daughters. They had all the same 
face, just like the mother, and were very ugly; not one of them 
arrested my attention. Taking off their cloaks and boas, they 
talked at once with their voices, busying themselves, and laughing 
at something—probably that there were so many of them.” ‘These 
ladies must now peruse this flattering description of their yo 
beauty with a lively wish that they had not met what then see 
a harmless boy, but now to have been a poet wad pant 
= gushing as dewy May. The son does not come off much 
tter. “ Etienne was — of fifteen, tall, plump, with a meagre 
face, hollow bluish eyes, for his age hideously large hands and 
feet. He was awkward, had a di and nervous voice, 
but seemed highly pleased with hi , and was, according to m 
ideas, just like what a boy would be who was habitually beaten with 
a rod.” It is said that we should all be astonished if we could see 
ourselves as our friends see us, and now Etienne will have the 
pleasure of this surprise. No good-natured friend could be more 
candid. Nor is the account of Etienne’s subsequent behaviour 
much more to his credit, although perhaps he did nothing more 
than every Russian boy is accustomed to do to his serfs. The 
most curious part of the narrative consists in the revelations it 
gives of the attitude assumed by Russians to their inferiors. It 
only needs a very little scratching for the Tartar to ap in 
this respect beneath the sham skin. At the same time the serfs 
are represented as venturing on a tone of familiarity mixed with 
cringing, which is not unlike the affectionate insolence of the 
model “ nigger.” Etienne had amused himself by making away 
with or losing Philip, the coachman’s, whip, and so the footman 
was sent to ask where it was, and. then the following dialogue 
ensued : — 


“Your highness,” said a footman, entering the hall, “ Philip asks where 


you 

“ Well, I laid it on the lantern.” 

“Philip says you did not lay it on the lantern, and you had better say 
that you took it und tore it to pieces, and now Philip may answer for your 
pranks out of his own pocket,” continued, in a more and more excited 
manner, the angry footman, who had the look of a serious and honest man, 
and seemed determined to sift the affair in defence of Philip. 


losopher to philosophize about early affections, one would think it 
natural that the special subject to draw them out would be the 
tale of their first love. We take this instance, therefore, as a 
favourable one, and as calculated, if any, to produce on us the 
impression that we are gathering violets and primroses on a fine 
April morning. This is how the story is told. The author and 
his brother Woloda and his sister Lubotshka were playing toge- 
ther, and with them also played the heroine Katenka, aged thir- 
teen. Lubotshka, during the game, tore away a leaf with a 
caterpillar on it, threw it with horror to the ground, lifted her 


* Childhood and Youth, A Tale. By Count Nicola Tolstoi. Translated 


fom the Bamien by Malwida von eyseubug. London: Bell & Dalby. 


From a feeling of delicacy I pretended not to remark anything, and turned 
odie, a footmen present drew nearer and gazed with approbation at 
e old servant. 


“Hem! well—I did tear it to ” replied Etienne, 


shrinking 
from further ¢ © whip — that’s 
ridiculous,” he, approaching me and drawing me towards the 


drawing-room. 

“No, excuse me, sir, bow wit I’ know the manner in 
which you are wont to pay; —to Maria Walericana you have already owed 
cou. kopecks these eight months —to me also something for two years — 
to Peter’ — . 

“Be silent! will ?” screamed the young prince, becoming pale with 
rage; “1 shall tell all this.” 

“Tell all this, tell all this!” repeated the footman, “it is not fair, your 
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highness,” added he with a particular stress, whilst we entered the saloon, 
and he went with the ladies’ wraps to the cloak-room. 
“That’s right,” exclaimed some approving voice behind us in the hall. 


This approving voice came from grandmamma, who thought it 
right to administer a sharp rebuke to the wayward young Etienne, 
and to do this effectually she freely availed herself of a secret art 
which she had at her command. “Grandmamma had a peculiar 
talent in employing, with a certain tone, in certain cases, the pro- 
noun of the second person plural and singular, in such a manner as 
to express her opinion of people.” ‘This time, however, the engine 
of moral correction would not work. She let it off, but it did not 
hit. She addressed him with a “ you” that, on principle, ought to 
have crushed him. ‘ But Etienne was evidently not a boy of this 


- sort of composition ; he not only paid no attention to the reception 


of grandmamma, but none even to her person in general.” It is 
the worst of those stupid strong boys with hollow bluish eyes and 
hideously large feet that they never know when they are sat upon. 

Count Tolstoi seems to have been very fortunate in his mother, 
and her death was the great sorrow of his childhood. He relates, 
with his usual honesty, what passed in his mind at the time, and is 
easily able, with the experience of later life, to detect the insincerity 


_ which mingles so largely even with the sincerest grief of the young, 


and from whi+h no grief is, perhaps, wholly exempt. That is, no 

ief, or scarcely any, is what in imagination we picture grief to be. 
ft is liable to be distracted. Passing events demand a passing 
attention, and if a theory denies this, and an attempt is made to 
have a grief that is wholly absorbing, there is doubtless what may 
be called insincerity. There are, however, traits in the character 
of others which it is better not to analyse; and it appears to us by 
no means desirable that sons should publish to the world the short- 
comings they may perceive in the demeanour or conduct of their 
parents on solemn occasions. Count Tolstoi tells us that his father 
was, in his opinion, too theatrical on the occasion of his mother’s 
funeral. e bereaved husband did all that was proper, and 
that Russian customs enjoined; but he rather overdid it. 
“Papa stood at the head of the coffin—he was white like 
snow, and only with an effort kept back-his tears; his tall 
figure, in a black dress-coat, the pale expressive face, and, 
as usual, the graceful assured manners when he made the 
sign of the cross, inclined himself, touching the floor with his 
hand, took the candle from the hands of the priest or went to the 
coffin—all was exceedingly effective: but I don't know why, I 
did not like in him the being capable of showing himself effective 
at this moment.” In another ge he expresses himself more 
fully about his father, and tells us that, in spite of his being a 
model of deportment, he was addicted to many very serious weak- 
nesses. We do not like this. It makes no difference whether a 
writer is a Russian, or a German, or an Englishman—whether he is 
or is not like a spring morning, or what may be his noble ten- 
dencies. He is not, we think, justified in telling his family history 


“in this way, and in probing the failings of parents in order that 


he may have the satisfaction of sketching his own childhood. It is 
no excuse to say that, unless he puts in the dark shades, the picture 
cannot be truthful. There is no reason why he should draw the 


‘picture at all. The world can get on very well without criticisms 


written by a son on the behaviour of his father at his mother’s 
funeral. It would destroy all family confidence if we were all of 
us liable to be sacrificed in this way to the exigencies of literary 
art; and if this is the style in which sons who are like spring 
mornings write, most fathers would devoutly wish their own 
offspring should be like autumn evenings. 


POEMS BY A PAINTER.* 


I ig was said by Johnson that claret is the drink for boys, port for 


men, and brandy for heroes. Not having a very large ac- 
quaintance among heroes, we cannot venture to decide whether or 
not this last clause is founded on fact; but the former ec is at 
least as true of the poetical as of the vinous tastes of ordinary 
mortals. Shelley and Keats may be held to represent the claret, and 
Wordsworth the port, of the poetical cellar ; and — we ought 
to insert Tennyson between the two, under the type of Burgundy 
The Painter who has given this little volume+o the world seems 
to have gone through all these phases in a marked and orderly way, 
and at each stage of his career he has produced some poems im- 
bued with the spirit then predominant. If these samples of 
various consecutive vintages had been mere vin ordinaire, 
we should have left them unnoticed among the quantity 
of similar stuff, weak in flavour and devoid of body, which every 
year brings into the market. But they are at once too good and 
too bad for such treatment. Specific charges of plagiarism are 
very easy to make, and hard either to prove or disprove ; and there- 
fore we abstain from dwelling on the many coincidences of thought 
and expression between various pieces in this volume and poems 
by other writers, and content ourselves with observing, what the 
author himself would 5 egg never think of denying, that the 
several influences of Keats, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, are con- 
spicuously seen in three different sections of his poems. And yet 
e author is no ordinary plagiarist. His verses consist of some- 
thing more than mere words strung together after the manner of 


* Poems by a Painter. William Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and 
London, 


some true poet. There is a groundwork of original views of life 
and tolerably vigorous thought, which the author does not seem 
to owe to any of his models, and which alone constitutes his claim to 
any attention. Wecannot, however, say that his views or modes of 
thought are particularly commendable, or worth much to the world. 
One has, of course, no right to speculate on the private history of an 
anonymous writer ; but, if the saying is true, that a man must be nearly 
cured of his griefs before he can put them into verse, we should be 
inclined to congratulate the author on misfortunes which did 
not trouble him long, and supplied him with poetical capital for 
ever after. But whether the grief and despondency have been 
real or not, they colour a large proportion of these poems. Life is 
a burden — happiness is a delusion, and hope a mockery — this is 
the substance of one piece after another. And yet the author 
knows and can write better when he pleases, as more than one of 
these poems testifies; but then the gloomy and misanthropic por- 
tions are too numerous to be omitted from a small volume, so the 
false views of life are left, scattered throughout the book, to be 
contradicted as chance may direct. And with all this evidence 
that the author thinks a poet not bound to be particular about 
principles, provided a volume can be got together, we find him 
assuming a moral and intellectual superiority to the world around 
him, like the would-be geniuses who di the conventional 
restraints of society. 

It may seem as accusation to bring against a writer of 
the present day that his tone and sentiments are often even offen- 
sively heathen, but it is nevertheless one to which the Painter has 
rendered himself liable. Classical mythology may supply fitting 
subjects for modern poetry in one of two ways. LEitber it fur- 
nishes an opportunity for descriptions of scenery 
and natural beauties — such as Mr. Kingsley has given us in his 
Andromeda, and the Painter in a pretty piece entitled Ariadne. 
Or, again, classical stories, like any others, may be used for de- 
picting some conflict of emotions or principles— for giving expres 
sion to some feeling or passion. Tennyson’s (Znone and Lotos- 
eaters are admirable specimens of mythology thus used; but it is 
easy to see how subordinate the classical and heathen element is 
in such poems to the general expression of feelings common to hu- 
manity at all times. The poem called Syrinz, in this volume, 
perhaps ought to be reckoned as one of this class, though it is too 
similar in style and treatment to Keats's Hyperion to de- 
serve much notice. Pan, by the way, who in the original story 
is a mere brute, goes through the rehabilitating process now in 
fashion, and appears sentimentally weeping over his loss, but 
omitting to pe sonata that his own selfish passion was alone 
in fault. Mere amatory verses, adorned, or disfigured, with 
mythological allusions, are, one would have thought, utterly ob- 
solete, buried two or three strata <r deep. But, no— the 
Painter treats us to a hymn to Aphrodite in the old style, which, if 
it were only good enough, Anacreon might have written, and not 
an ordinary Christian of the nineteenth century. But something 
even worse remains behind. There is a poem called Circe, which 
deliberately represents the brute life of mere animal enjoyment, 
offered by that lady to her votaries, as the right one for a man to 
seek after. Of course we cannot suppose that the author is so 
mad as to believe all this himself; therefore it is the more inex- 
cusable that he should preach it. As a mere matter of taste, if on 
no other grounds, such sentiments are too repugnant to the spirit 
of Western civilization and of Christianity to be endurable. 


Metaphors and comparisons are, we suppose, or are considered 
to be, necessary to poetry; and since a long succession of writers, 
d and bad, have, for 3000 years—to begin no earlier than 
ransacking all heaven and earth for convenient 
metaphors, we can hardly complain because the poets of the 
present day find it difficult to provide new ones. But we humbl 
suggest that an illustration is not necessarily bad because it is ol 
and that, at any rate, it is both cheaper and more satisfactory to 
their readers, if poets, devoid of the peculiar faculty of catching 
points of similarity between things at first sight very different, 
will content themselves with the old weapons which have been 
tried and found serviceable in many poetical campaigns. It 
may perhaps be said that no inconsiderable part of the true 
poetical spirit consists in this power of deriving comparisons 
and new forms of old thoughts from objects too familiar or 
too little akin to the subject readily to suggest the same ideas 
to unpoetic minds. But, without attempting to pass a judgment on 
this question, we may at least be allowed to remark that the most 
hackneyed servants of successive generations of poets are better 
than new metaphors that are false in fact, and new illustrations 
that lack point. The true flowers of poetry do not grow under 
every hedge ; and the unskilful hunter after these rare and precious 
plants, if he fails to find them, will do better by contenting himself 
with flowers already cut and dried than by gathering, in ignorant 
complacency, the noxious weeds of the hedgerow. Few poets of 
the present day are sinless in this respect. We should be sorry to 
assert very decidedly the absolute innocence even of Mr. Tenny- 
son, for in doubtful cases such things must be left to the indi- 
vidual reader’s taste; but, though many worse offenders may 
be found, the Painter with whom we are at present dealing 
is a bold and not infrequent sinner. Seraphs’ plumes, we submit, 
are not the right instruments wherewith to sweep a lyre, unless 
they are pulled out and manufactured into something of the plec- 
trum kind. Jasmine, as a matter of fact, does not yearn after 
anything, nor grow pale during the process; and no poetical end 
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' which we have before made mention, is a good specimen of a not 
. very high class of poetry. It consists of a series of word-pictures, 
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can be answered by stating that it does so, except filling up a 
rhyme. Ripples in the water bear no sort of resemblance to stars, 
at least to ordinary eyes, though the Painter is so strongly of the 
contrary opinion that he repeats the comparison three or four 
times. And as to a few minor mysteries, such as the exact 
nature of an azure swoon, the process by which any one 
comes to be lapt in a dome, the precise vintage of a grape 
of tenderness, the manner in which tears produce jaun- 
dice, and the like, we respectfully commend them to the ad- 
mirers of Poems by a Painter, with a request for explanation. 
Even where he has begun better, the Painter has a tendency to 
break down into metaphors of the unintelligible order— one 
instance of which, even after all that have gone before, we cannot 
forbear to notice, since it is perhaps the greatest puzzle in the 
whole book. Having taken up the not very new, but always safe 
and forcible, comparison of time to a river, he naturally conducts 
this river into the ocean of eternity, 


Within whose tideless deeps 
The kraken-mystery sleeps, 


but fails to give the least hint of what he means by the kraken. 
This grandfather of all sea-serpents is far too formidable a monster 
to be allowed thus quietly to lie in wait for us at the entrance of 
a short poem on things in general. 

If it were not for the evidence of some of these poems, which clearly 
show an acquaintance not only with mythology, but also, to some 
extent at least, with the classics, we should be inclined to attri- 
bute many metrical defects in them to ignorance of prosody, 
which is, of course, better learned from the metrical scanning 
of Greek and Latin verse than from the accentual rhythm of Eng- | 
lish. The author seems to know no difference betweeu the tro- | 


chaic seven-syllable line and the common octo-syllabic; and | 
rapid anapestic lines and feet are inserted recklessly among ordi- | 
nary iambic lines of eight or ten syllables. False rhymes also are 
allowed to remain, or are avoided by committing even worse 
errors — by introducing obsolete forms of words, or needless adjec- 
tives; and one pretty song, perhaps the best in the volume, is 
— by the appearance of the meaningless word Aden, the | 
rhyme compelling, where the context demanded Eden. And 
words of strange and uncouth sound frequently occur — not only 
unauthorized forms of known words, such as “emerant” and 
“eiry,” but also others which may, for all we know, be recog- 
nized in some country dialect, but are absolutely unknown to 
literary English. 

Having found so much to criticize and to disapprove in this 
volume, we have the greater satisfaction in calling attention to 
those poems which, being free from the prevailing faults, allow 
the author's powers to show themselves favourably. Ariadne, of 


well and vividly sketched, and free from any infringement of the 
picturesque nature of the scenes portrayed. Through the Waters, 
which is a monody spoken out at sea by a man who has recently 
known a great sorrow, would rank high, both for thought and 
expression, if Maud and Locksley Hali had never been written. 
But the best pieces are among the least pretentious; the sub- 
jects seem to suit the author's taste, though it would be hard 
to mark any distinction between these and other slight 
pieces in which he has not succeeded so well. Had he 
confined himself to these only, we might have been in- 
clined to regret that he had written nothing longer and 
more sustain As it is, we see only another instance to which 
the celebrated saying of Tacitus is applicable — “ omnium 
consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset.” We conclude by ex- 
tracting half of a little song which is rather a favourable specimen 
of the author’s rhythmical powers, and which seems eminently well 
suited for music : — 


With the sunshine, and the swallows, and the flowers, 
She is coming, my beloved, o’er the sea! 
And I sit alone and count the weary hours, 
Till she cometh in her beauty back to me; 
And my heart will not be quiet, 
But in a “ purple riot ” ‘ 
ever madly beating 
At the thought of that sweet meeting, 
When she cometh with the summer o’er the sea, 
All the sweetness of the South 
On the roses of her mouth, 
| All the fervour of its skies 
In her gentle Northern eyes, 
As she cometh, my beloved, home to me. 


HAIGIVS ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST AND ANGLO-SAXON 
SAGAS.* 


M® HAIGH appears to belong to the unfortunate class of 
people who on read more than is good for them. It is 
not a very large class, and it is a class with which we have 
every disposition to deal tenderly. They are generally people 
who are thoroughly honest and well disposed—men who have 
© The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, Daniel H. h. 
London : IR smith, 1861. 
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worked with conscientious care within a narrow range of sub- 
jects, and who give the results of their studies to the world 
with a single-minded wish to increase the world’s stock of 


knowledge. As regards the men themselves, they are sepa- 
rated by a wide gap indeed from those 


presumptuous blun- 
derers against whom we have always declared war to the knife. 
In the class of men we speak of, there is no use of the paste 
and scissors, no veiling of ignorance under big words or false bril- 
liancy, no purloining of references from better writers, no false 
boasts of acquaintance with writers of whom they really know 
nothing. ‘The class of which Mr. Haigh is the type is the very 
antipodes of the class of which Dr. Doran is the type. All is real 
as far as it goes — there is nothing written for show, for momentary 
effect, or for momentary sale. Students of Mr. Haigh’s sort have 
much in common with the class of local antiquaries — a class most 
useful as long as they keep in their own ag ty most distressing when- 
ever they get out of it. The respectable old gentleman, commonly a 
local clergyman ora local lawyer, who knows all about some one town 
or county, and nothing about any other, fills a most useful place 
in the economy of things so long as he does not aspire to go 
beyond his own range. He can supply the more general anti- 
quary, or the historian himself, with many facts which are really 
worth a good deal, but which the historian himself can hardly 
et at without more trouble than they are worth. But he 
mes a bore, and worse than a bore, when he sets up for an 
historian or an etymologist on his own account. Mr. Haigh, and 
writers of his class, represent a much higher type of what is essen- 
tially the same character. He has read a great deal within a 
narrow compass, and apparently nothing beyond that compass. 
What he has read he has evidently read with the most minute and 
conscientious care ; he has searched for matter in very out-of-the- 


| way places; he has gone everywhere to original (or what he takes 
_ for original) writers; he seems even to have ransacked libraries 


and collected manuscripts for himself. It is impossible that the 
results of the labours of such a man can be wholly useless. They 
must at least supply facts, suggest hints, point out sources of 

h cannot fail to be valuable to those who come 
after. All this Mr. Haigh’s books may undoubtedly do. But Mr. 
Haigh doubtless expects to do something very much more. He 
evidently aims at making a substantial and permanent contribu- 
tion to history. In this hope we fear he must be disappointed. 
Looked at in this point of view, Mr. Haigh’s labours are worse 
than useless. We can hardly suppose that they are likely to pro- 
duce any great effect ; but, if they do produce any effect, it must 
be an effect for evil, and not for good. 

What, then, is it that is wanting to Mr. Haigh, and to the whole 
class of which Mr. Haigh is a very favourable specimen? It is 
intention; itis not honesty; itis not care. All these 
g qualities they have in abundance. The thing lacking is 
judgment, critical power, that historic faculty which seems in 
to be @-natural gift, but which can be duly strengthened and dis- 
ciplined only by the constant habit of looking at history as a 
whole. A man may spend his whole life in conscientious working 
at historical details, and yet may never get beyond the accumula- 
tion of facts which ma be useful to others. This is just what 
Mr. Haigh has done He has worked with the most praiseworthy 
diligence at a very small portion of history, but he has no notion 
of history as a whole. He has no idea that history and mythol 
are sciences. In dealing with the sort of subject which Mr. 
Haigh has undertaken, a thorough p of comparative mytho- 
logy is a thing primarily needed. He is dealing with one of the 
border lands of Fistory and fable. Here, above all periods, the 
distinctive historic faculty is needed. It is quite another matter 
from dealing with a te ae history. In writing 
litical history, a lawyer's habit of dealing with evidence, a 
statesman's practical familiarity with the doings of men and of 
nations, may often go a long way to supply the want of special 
historic study. ‘The statesman and the lawyer are used to 
do with living e what the historian is used to do with 
dead people. If they turn their minds to history, they will, 
to say the very least, be able to give the historian most valu- 
able hints; if they err, it will mostly be from ignorance of par- 
ticular facts. But a half-mythical Rates, like that undertaken 
by Mr. Haigh, needs more than any other the peculiar historic 
power. No man can understand the mythic age of any one nation 
without comparing it with the mythic ages of other nations. A 
man may labour at Teutonic antiquity for ever, and he will make 
very poor work of it unless he brings a thorough knowledge of 
Greek antiquity to bear on his studies. So, in return, Teutonic 
jw es is equally needed to illustrate Greek antiquity. We say 
Greek and Teutonic, as being the mythologies and mythic histories 
which are the most attractive and most accessible; but of course 
the more kindred systems we can compare together the better. 
Mr. Grote’s chapters on mythical narrative form as good a preface 
to English history as they do to Grecian a’ b So far as.we 
hold their principle to be sound, so far it is equally sound for one 
and for the other. If we think that its application is carried out 
rather too unsparingly in detail, we should ask for pees in the 
same sort of cases in the one system asin the other. e two throw 
light on one another. The two together illustrate certain phenomena 
of the human mind, certain apparent laws of historic 
which cannot be found out from the study of one only. Now we 
have no means of testing Mr. Haigh’s Greek scholarship. He may 


“The Anglo-Saxon Sagas, §c. A sequel to the History of the Conquest of 
by the Sazone "By Daniel H. Haigh. Loudon: J. Re Smith, 


very likely be a a accurate and elegant scholar of the 
old-fashioned type; but he bas made no scientific use of Greek 
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eure facsimiles of the prima manu works of our greatest English 


master of ideal landscape. in Wer 
As we turn over these ph in succession, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the matchless beauty of their composi- 
tion. The life-like foliage, the perfect relation of the several parts 
of the picture, the exquisite distance, and the consummate treat- 
ment of sky and clouds, will impress every intelligent observer. 
And this in spite of the gloom and sternness of many of the land- 
scapes — of a certain indistinctness of outline, which, however 
true to nature, at least in northern climes, is opposed to all the 
traditions of vulgar landscape painting — and, above all, in spite of 
the atrocious figure-drawing which deforms the foreground of so 
many of these productions. If Mr. Ruskin has spoken in exagge- 
rated terms of Turner's Liber Studiorum, at least he has done good 
service in pointing out its characteristic excellence. Few will 
forget his summing up in the last volume of the Modern Painters — 
pitched in too high a key, perhaps, but yet highly suggestive, and 
the result evidently of long and patient study. He tells us there 
that ruin, and twilight, and decay are the favourite subjects of Tur- 
ner’s pencil. “ Wherever he looked he saw ruin.” “Turner only 
momentarily dwells on anything else than ruin.” And he con- 
tinues —“Take up the Liber Studiorum, and observe how this 
feeling of decay and humiliation gives solemnity to all its simplest 
subjects; even to his view of daily labour. I have marked its 
tendency in examining the design of the ‘Mill and Lock,’ but 
observe its continuance through the book. ‘There is no exultation 
in thriving city, or mart, or in happy rural toil, or harvest gather- 
ing. Only the grinding at the mill, and patient striving with hard 
conditions of life.” In this strain Mr. Ruskin discourses of the 
Mill and Lock, the Hedging and Ditching, the Water Mill, and other 
subjects which are not included in the present series of photo- 
In the Peat-Bog he calls attention to its “cold dark rain 
and dangerous labour.” And he continues —‘ Such is his view 
of human labour. Of human pride see what records. Morpeth 
Tower, roofless and black; gate of old Winchelsea wall, the 
flock of sheep driven round it, not through it; and Rievaulx choir, 
and Kirkstall crypt; and Dunstanborough, wan above the sea; 
and Chepstow, with arrowy light through traceried windows ; and 
Lindisfarne, with failing height of wasted shaft and wall; and 
last and sweetest, Raglan, in utter solitude, amidst the wild wood 
of its own pleasance; the tower shrouded with ivy, and the forest 
roots choked with undergrowth, and the brook languid amidst 
lilies and sedges .... Such are the lessons of the Liber Stu- 
diorum. Silent always with a bitter silence, disdaining to tell his 
meaning, when he saw there was no ear to receive it, ‘Turner only 
indicated this purpose by slight words of contemptuous anger, 
when he heard of any one’s trying to obtain this or the other 
separate subject as more beautiful than the rest. ‘What is the 
use of them,’ -he said, ‘but together?’ meaning of the 
entire book was symbolized in the frontispiece, which he engraved 
with his own hand: Tyre at Sunset, with the Rape of Europa, 
indicating the symbolism of the decay of Europe by that of Tyre, 
its beauty passing away with terror and judgment (Europa being 
the mother of Minos and Rhadamanthus).” 


The idea of attributing this last recondite symbolism to the 
unlettered painter will provoke a smile, and few will deny that 
this whole passage is exaggerated, and often contrary to the fact. 
However, there is no doubt that the tone and sentiment of the 
landscapes in the Liber Studivrum is sombre and often forbidding 
in the extreme. Indeed, few of them are attractive at first sight. 
But their depth of meaning grows upon the mind as they are 
studied ; and it is one of the most fuscinating of tasks to try to 
fathom their boundless perspective. Herein they differ from all 
common landscape painting. ‘They are in one sense inexhaustible. 
The only limit to their meaning is the imaginative power of the ob- 
server. A less skilful landscape painter presents to the spectator 
nothing beyond the actualities which his own eye has noticed and his 
own pencil has depicted. But Turner's drawings of sky and distance 
are almost as suggestive and as illimitable as nature itself. Herein, 
we need not say, consists their almost unrivalled excellence. Our 
young landscapists cannot meditate on these fine photographic 
studies without profit. Many, indeed, may be led away, like the 
en painter himself in his later days, to mistake obscurity for 

epth, and to forget the necessary limits of bis art; but some at 
least may learn the true secret of ideal landscipe. The Liber 
Studiorum, if properly understood, may well teach a painter, both 
by warning and by example, not to attempt impossibilities, but to 
aim at the just via media of conventionalism in the portraiture of 
nature. 


To speak, however, of this remarkable series more in detail. Of 
the thirty pictures wemaneenst in the present collection, the first 
is the “ Morpeth,” already referred to in our extract from Mr. 
Ruskin. It is a masterly drawing, admirably grouped. But the 
ruined keep, though the key to the pictorial ordonnance of the 
subject, is scarcely more conspicuous than the busy masons who 
are pointing the frightfully staring new house in the very fore- 
ground. Here, to begin with, Mr. Ruskin’s moral interpretation 
of this picture is inexact. The lights and zhadows in this photo- 
graph are truly exquisite ; but on a near inspection —whicb, by the 
way, ought never to be permitted — the figures are mere carica- 
tures. “The River Wye” is charmingly picturesque — the castel- 


jated ruins rising dark on the densely-wooded bank against the 
bright sky beyond, with the river below and cattle in the fore- 
ground. Next comes “ Greenwich Hospital,”—a subject which has 


called out the highest cunning of the great artist. Never has that 
noble view of the Thames and the distant —_ from the Obser- 
vatory, with the twin domes of the Hospital in the foreground, been 
rendered at once more truthfully and more poetically. A passi 
cloud throws one of these domes into shadow, with magical effect 
of contrast. In the “Martello Towers, Bexhill,” we have an 
almost audacious contrast between the white cliff and the dark 
thundercloud above. In this plate the marvellous drawing of the 
storm-clouds is the main feature —the chalk cliff seeming to us, if 
we may dare to say so, not quite true to nature. “ Rievaulx 
Abbey ” is a less pleasing picture, though full of beauties. The 
accurate architectural drawing of the ruins on the left hand may 
be —— with the effective but sketchy delineation of the sun- 
lit arcade in the farther distance. ‘ Winchelsea” is charming for 
the level distance of the marshes seen on the right from the wooded 
hill on which that most curious decayed town is planted. There 
cannot be imagined a more beautiful vision of hill scenery under 
the most poetical play of light than the wonderful drawing of 
“ Hindhead Hill;” but it may be taken as a good example of the 
manner in which Turner “improved” his subject. Fine as Hind- 
head Hill is in form, and capable as it is in the hand of a master 
of almost any amount of" poetical interpretation, yet the actual 
scene can never be glorified like this. Such splendid mountain 
scenery as is imaged in this imaginative picture is not to 
be. found in the south of England. In “Norham Castle” the 
effect of the Wye scene, noticed above, is reproduced with 
greater tenderness, and with a calmer sky. “Holy Island 
Cathedral” is a solemn perspective of susie architecture —in 
which, however, scientific accuracy has been sacrificed, pardon- 
ably, to artistic effect. But this license is not to be grudged to a< 
master’s hand. The view of “ Dunstanburgh Castle” is inimitable 
in its way—a wild beach in the foreground, a dark cliff in the 
middle distance, and above it the ruined keep and long-drawn 
walls bleached in the sunlight. We have next a mountain stream 
in the “ Near Blair Atholl.” The water, which is rather indicated 
than drawn, with consummate subtlety of touch, dashing into 
light over a natural wear as it flows out of a dark glen over- 
shadowed with trees. The distant hill to the right, between 
the tall stems of some trees, is given with marvellous delicacy and 
beauty and truth of form. The “Scotch Peat-Bog” is a scene of 
the most weird desolation, but seems to us to lose some of its im- 
pressiveness from its manifest exaggeration both of hills and of 
sky. Still it is a wonderful conception and still more wonderful 
feat of the pencil. It is almost impossible to fathom the depth of 
the painter’s meaning in this powerful work. “ Inverary Castle” 
is the next photograph —a noble scene, most poetically treated, in 
which, however, the sky is perhaps too lowering. The two bent 
and wind-stripped trees on the left hand arrest the eye at once by 
their singular fitness; they are drawn with the most masterly sim- 
plicity. A brig is running into port, and the distant town sleeps 
in light beyond the darkened sea at the end of the bay. The next 
proof gives the “ Bridge in middle distance.” Mark the boundless 
sweep of level plain and faint hills beyond—the whole seen 
through a foreground of trees. It may be doubted whether any 
landscape painter has ever equalled the skill of this drawing, 
either in what is expressed, or, still more, in what is left for the 
imagination to supply. Next we have the “Clyde,” a masterly 
combination of rock and foliage and falling water; and “Flint 
Castle,” a perfect representation of that flat part of the Welsh 
coast, animated by busy scenes of sea life. ‘St. Catherine's Hill, 
Guildford,” is almost too much idealized. “Thun,” and the 
“Lake of Thun,” are wonderful Swiss scenes, the latter only less 
astonishing—for its glimpses of distant mountains—than the 
“Mount St. Gothard;” while “The Alps from Chamberi to 
Grenoble” is a splendid failure — failing, however, for no other 
reason than that the adequate representation of that panorama on 
paper is beyond human power. The “ Devil's Bridge, Altdorf,” 
with its fearful ravine spanned by the slender arch and fringed by 
blasted pines, is one of the best known of the series; in contrast 
with which the view of “Bonneville, Savoy,” is comparatively 
gentle and riant. The so-called “ Solitude,” and “ Hindoo Devo- 
tion,” and “ The Well of Samaria,” are, each in its own way, re- 
markable as specimens of another class of ideal landscape. 
Turner's attempts at Eastern scenery, however, instructive though 
they may be, seem to want local truth. Next the “ Pastoral Scene,” 
and the “ Tambourine Player,” may be described as exquisite bits of 
imaginary Italian landscape, the former of them more than equalli 
the loveliest of Claude’s sunny visions. There remain the “ Tent! 
Plague of Egypt” and the “ Jason,” both of them full of origin- 
ality and power, but, from the nature of the subjects, scarcely 
within the province of art. The single mysterious fold of the 
gigantic serpent in the latter design, which is all that is to be seen 
of it, is exceedingly impressive. To conclude, we must declare 
our conviction that a greater boon to the real lovers of art has 
seldom been offered than in this noble series of | sec. 20 
copies. We heartily wish that cvery beginner in landscape paint- 
ing might have these invaluable drawings before his eyes for con- 
stant reference and study. It is ly possible to imagine a 
greater pleasure than to set oneself the task of thoroughly 
examining one of these profound works so as to enter into the 

inter'’s full meaning. ‘The whole set may be fairly said to ex- 

ust among them the capabilities of pictorial art as applied to the “ 
representation of outward nature in all its forms. 
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PARIS MYSTERIEUX.* 


Barre the increase of railways and the march of intel- 
lect, there is great reason for fearing that the historio- 
graphers of gossip, as a race, are dying out. Those fine old 
mammoth letters which our grandfathers used to write, and in 
which they imperishably recorded their own pettier follies, are 
only to be found fossil now. The temptation, or the stern com- 
= to the inditing of such toilsome compositions exists no 

nger. In those days, if people did not write to each other 
lengthily and frequently, they forgot each other, grew asunder 
into fe interests and occupations, and the we 
with away. But a voluminous correspondence was, after all, 
a very artificial method of Keeping alive a claim to a portion of 

ur friend's thoughts. The frequent meetings which railways 
ee placed within the power almost of the poorest, are worth a 
ton of letters. But, though friendship gains, the inquisitiveness 
of posterity suffers. Gossip is no 5 A ee embalmed for their 
benefit. The winged words to which it is committed pass over 
the dinner-table, and after a short sojourn in the servants’-hall 
disappear for ever. Diaries, too, are said to be out of fashion 
now. Such chroniclers as Pepys or Tallemant des Réaux have 
long been extinct. The self-respect, and the reserve, and the un- 
sleeping self-consciousness that belong to our advanced civiliza- 
tion, have exterminated them ; and it is believed that the historians 
of the future will hunt in vain even for such more reticent diarists 
as Boswell and Madame D’Arblay. 

In this condition of things, the feuilletoniste acquires a position 
which the literary critic cannot afford to despise. He will be 
certainly the best, and often the only, resource of the future his- 
torian when writing his chapter upon the “ Manners of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” It will be unfortunate for the latter that his 
authority will give him no help in respect of England; for he is 
an article of French production which even the commercial treaty 
has not yet imported into our markets. Probably, as we regard 
our own comfort a good deal more than the information of our 
descendants, he will continue to be proscribed; but he will be a 
loss to our posterity, nevertheless. The book we have before us 
is an excellent specimen of the kind. It is higher both in point of 
talent and in point of taste than many of its compeers; and it 
will abundantly convince any English reader that the future has 
lost much, and existing society has gained still more, by the fact 
that there is no Mané attached to any English journal. 

Paris Mystérieux is a collection of a number of letters upon 
Parisian gossip published in the feuilleton of the Independance 
Belge. This paper is undoubtedly the first journal in Belgium, 
and, in the present enslaved state of the French press, may be 
said to be the best existing specimen of journalism in the French 
language. The character of its feuilleton is therefore a matter of 
some interest, as a sample of the style of composition which is 
most acceptable to the bettermost classes of a polite and luxu- 
rious capital. In point of liveliness, Man? leaves nothing to be 
desired. He is brilliant, epigrammatic, full of anecdote, and 
fertile of resource in inventing gossip when the season is too dull 
to furnish it spontaneously. But what strikes a reader most is 
the utter absence of the conventional reticence which journalists 
in England impose so rigorously upon themselves. In one sense, 
the press in Belgium seems to be far freer than with us. There 
is a department of thought and action upon which the English 
journalist is scrupulously prohibited from treading, into which 
the Belgian rushes without scruple in mere gaiety of heart. If 
an English public writer were so far to forget his position as to 
rint the gossip he might hear in society concerning the private 
ives of individuals, public feeling would repress his license with a 
very stern hand. A diminished circulation would warn him more 
effectively than any censorship to shun the forbidden ground. 
But the feuilleton of the great Belgian newspaper is more than 
half composed of matter which it would be a slur on any English 
new r to insert. The great topic of interest is the doings of 
the demi-monde, The writer has his favourites and his antipathies 
— gives to the one all the celebrity he can, and tells all the pun- 
gent anecdotes he can think of concerning the conquests of the 
other—chronicles their quarrels, their successes, their adventures. 
Into this department of his story we have naturally a difficulty in 
following him. But he does not confine himself to subjects which, 
in more senses than one, may be said to be public property. Of 
every one who is placed on any sort of pedestal, however lowly, he 
has gossip to retail. When the Prefect of the Seine gives a ball, 
proteenedly private, his daughters are sketched with almost as little 
reserve as if the scene were in America. Mané would never be 
guilty of describing an English ambassadress as “doing the che- 
mistry herself:” but, vulgarity apart, he is just as familiar. 
Prince Poniatowsky gives a dinner at which Mané professes to 
have been present; and the dinner and the guests are described 
accordingly for the benefit of his Belgian readers. A comic actor 
of considerable repute dies; upon which Mané gives a comic 
account of his death, and informs his readers that it was due to 
too free a use of alcohol. M. de Polignac marries the daughter 
of the since unfortunate M. Mirés ; whereupon the Belgian public 
are favoured with a minute description of the bridegroom’s past 
life, and of the conditions under which M. Mirés consented to the 
marrige. Several other marriages are treated with similar 
freedom. One of the descriptions is such an exquisite specimen 


* Paris Mystériewx. Par Man’. Paris: Dentu. 


of a Frenchman's views on matrimony, that it deserves to be 
quoted :— 

The richest of all our Parisian men of letters, M. Paul Auguez, was to 
have been married yesterday, at the Church of the Madeleine, with a young 
woman who brings bine on» Comey 00 elevated soul, and the lofty virtues 
which she has already displayed in a former union. By the death of his 
he a couple millions . His 
ouse, situated in the Avenue nae sumptuous ; iveries 

a beautiful 


are dazzling: he is able to de in carriage with eight springs, 
driven by a masterpiece of Seenthnten who you would say had been fattened 
for the purpose. ith, and in apite of all his, Paal Augues as choven 

est 


le 


In the same spirit he describes the fallen fortunes of another 
poet whom he names, who came to Paris rich, and is now poor, 
and yet, in spite of his fall, is still asked out to dinner. Lamar- 
tine naturally meets with no mercy from this pitiless, Fg good- 
humoured exhibitor ; and a regular bulletin is given of the move- 
ments and occupations of the two Dumas. With the same liber- 
ality of spirit, the public is informed touching the orphan whom 
Count Koucheleff has adopted, the houses which M. de Morny 
has bought, and the contempt with which Rossini talks of Italian 
independence, so long as he can have his wine good and his dinner 
hot. The beauty of the Marquise de Casandva, which is described, 
Mané regrets to say is not what it was. A somewhat gaillarde 
conversation, which he attributes to a lady of rank in the Fau- 
bourg St. in, is presumably an invention of his own. He 
does not even spare his own profession, but gives an amusing 
description of how the various editors danced and behaved them- 
selves at a ball given in a Parisian café. Nearly the whole of 
one of his letters is given up to the task of sy to lift the mask 
of a brother, or rather a esses | Seuilletoniste w created some 
‘utionne 


sensation in the Constituti 

Of course the wonder is, not that e should be found to 
write or to read this edifying chronicle, but that it should have 
found its way into the columns of the Independance Belge. For 
this is not the case of an enslaved press, forbidden to enlarge on 
politics, and forced to substitute this trash in its place. The Jn- 
dependance Belge is as free as the Times. But the Times could 
not find room for such matters, even if the taste of its readers 
would permit their introduction. One is forced to conclude that 
the interest of Belgian readers in politics or literature is very 
lukewarm indeed. For the feuilleton does not creep in, in a 
humble corner, as a stop gap to supply the lack of worthier 
matter. It is the marrow of the paper—its chief support and 
principal title to consideration. How far Mané may have aided 
the circulation of the Independance Belge we cannot say; but he 
himself tells us that the contributions of — Sue to the feuil- 
leton of the Constitutionnel raised its sale from 6,000 to 30,000 
copies. This was under the Orleans dynasty, when the French 
press was as free to devote its space to political discussion as 
the press of England. Mané explains the phenomenon, as well 
as the eagerness of all the newspapers, above all things, to secure 
the services of a first-rate novelist, in a manner so flattering to 
his own craft that it may be open to suspicion. His view is that 
it is the lady of every who always selects the newspaper, 
and that the feuilleton is the only part which the ladies care to 
read. We must presume, therefore, that it is principally with a 
view to female reading that he collected so many racy anecdotes 
touching actresses and Aspasias. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
in England the jurisdiction of the newspaper is essentially a 
masculine attribute. This feminine devotion to journalism may, 
however, throw some light upon an advertisement which our 
author copies from a French paper, and to which it might be 
hard to find a parallel. It is the advertisement of a M. Protin, 
who advertises himself as an entrepreneur des mariages, and closes 
his announcement thus : — 

M. Protin, ayant parmi sa clientéle un nombre de de fortune 
secondaire, va profiter de la saison de l’été pour les sati A Pavenir 
il désire se restreindre & des mariages d'une position et des fortunes 


supérieures. 

The “great number” who belong to M. Protin’s clientéle, whether 

of superior or secondary fortune, would no doubt be a class of 
ns very willing to forgive the intrusiveness and familiarity of 
's gossip. 


TEN DAYS IN ATHENS.* 


bp little work is a great triumph for the art of bookmaking. It 
professes to be an account of ten days spent in Athens, with notes 
by the way; butas the history of thetendaysin Athens occupies some- 
thing less than half the entire volume, the title is evidently more an 
ad captandum title than a fair statement of the real contents. The 
book is divided, on principles of the author's own devising, into ten 
chapters, and a perusal of the synopsis of any one of the ten will 
give a fair idea of the method in which the contents are strung 
together. The eighth chapter, for instance, holds out the following 
inviting bill of fare to the reader:— 

Leave Athens— Greek Steamers — Syra — Cythera — Navarino — Deca- 
dence of the Turks — Corfu — Pantaleone— The Oak+*-The People — Agri- 
culture—- Paper Hunt — Ulysses’s Ship — Passports — Night — Ancona — 
Rimini— Country and Peasantry —Cesera — Forli— Drive to Florence— 
Florence— The ition — Florence by Moonlight — The Campanile. 


* Ten Days in Athens, with Notes by the Way, in the =e pay By 


Dr. Physician-in-Ordinary to the the 
College of Physicians in Ireland. &c, Longmans: 1862. 
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If these ftems are occasionally mysterious, the author may fairly 
ead the example of the Pe ym of a literal bill of fare. 
ign titles will, on the omne ignotum principle, successfully dis- 
ise the identity of the commonest delicacies, and every now and 
fen the patriotic palate is encouraged by the prospect of some well- 
known dish like “ The Exhibition,” or “A Paper Hunt.” The author 
of the Ten Days has gone to school to some purpose, and does his 
instructor in the art of bookmaking considerable credit. He has 
expanded the journal of his twenty-eight days of travel into some 
227 pages, and has contrived to give just as little real information 
regarding Athens, and just as much desultory information regarding 
his views of things in general, as might reasonably be expected. The 
art of bookmaking is developing rapidly ; its professors are multi- 
plying with every summer and long vacation ; but as its principles 
are perhaps not yet understood as widely as they deserve to be, we 
have thought it right to demonstrate, by a fair analysis of this 
volume, in what manner a tleman of Dr. Corrigan’s scientific 
Feputation can undertake to instruct as well as amuse his readers 
by an account of ten days spent in Athens. In the first place, 
it is quite clear that the title of the book must be an alluring one. 
Tt will not do to spend ten days anywhere and write an account 
of them. A journal of ten or even of eleven days spent in the 
Channel Islands, for instance, will not be sufficiently attractive. Any 
gentleman of moderate means and leisure can resort to those islands 
and eat the lotus for ten days for himself without imagining he has 
done anything extraordinary. The first condition, therefore, is to 
aregion of adequate distance and attractions in which to 
d the ten days. A happy thought suggests Athens and its en- 
virons as likely to fulfil this condition, and accordingly Athens is 
selected. It is true that some may think Athens and its environs 
have been already exhausted. Dr. Wordsworth’s book may seem to 
have left little to be said by his successors, But then it is only a 
limited circle of readers to which that volume proves attractive, 
and the bookmaker addresses a wider and a totally different 
sort of audience. Given, then, Athens as a satisfactory goal of 
the bookmaker’s journey, the two next conditions to be complied 
with are that Athens shall not be reached too soon, and that it shall 
not be lingered in too long. If the author reaclies it too soon, how 
are the 227 pages to be filled up? If he lingers in it too long, 
what is he to say about it? By hypothesis, everything he says has 
been said already; and after one has been presented to the Queen 
and been favourably received, and has attended a few conver- 
saziones, which are probably not unlike conversaziones in the 
author’s own country, there seems little more to do. It only 
remains to leave Athens as soon as possible, to reach England 
by a reasonably long détour, and to conclude with a graceful bene- 
diction on the submissive reader. In order, then, not to reach 
Athens too soon, it is well to linger over the journey thither. Let 
us say that we start from Ireland. The journey from Ircland to 
London will naturally consist of a passage by sea and a few hours 
spent on the railroad. Both these points have an intrinsic impor- 
tance of their own. The former may be an unfavourable or a fa- 
vourable passage, and the traveller may be a victim to the usual 
mal de mer or not. Perhaps the first contingency is the most de- 
sirable on the whole, as affording an opportunity for discussing the 
laws of sea-sickness, and criticizing the various remedies that have 
been from time to time suggested. Again, the journey by railway gives 
an pes for balancing the comparative advantages of speed and 
comfort in travelling, and if the train shakes more than usual the 
imaginative intellect is guided to a review of the late contest 
between Messrs. Sayers and Heenan, By following out this method 
of writing, it is clear that Athens can be reached at the proper mo- 
ment to a page. As soon as the book is ready for it, one arrives 
there. The danger of reaching it too soon can he averted at any 
time by a discussion of the best mode of combating mosquitoes at 
Marseilles, or by a description of an intervening gale. The danger 
of reaching it too late can be guarded against by methods which it 
is unnecessary to particularize. _On reaching Athens, there are the 
usual lions to be visited. The traveller visits them in order, taking 
tea with some hospitable inhabitant on his return. He details the 
conversation which takes place on such occasions, or else omits it, 
according to the exigency of the pages, being careful of course, 
in either case, to devise high major ises for his conduct. If 
the play threaten to prove of only four acts instead of five, he 
contrives an act by inserting, let us say, an imagjnative résumé of 
the battle of Marathon, or a.reductio ad ahsurdum of the theory of 
the Romaika Finally, he ape directly the 
er whispers it is time to go. It will be seen that it is 
vot dificult to write a book of this Teantption. Of course a more 
ambitious writer wiil vary these principles at his discretion; but a 
traveller without ambition may become a literary lion on the above 
method with comparatively little labour. 

It is possible, however, to do all these things well or to do them 
ill. The art may be successfully concealed, or the disguise may be 
transparent. Even if the principles on the whole be carefully 
observed, the details may be unable to bear criticism. It would 

haps have been better if Dr. Corrigan had confined the notes of 
is jeurhal to 0 coh of i readers, and had forborne to 
tempt the more critical public to a perusal. Writers of travels do 
not always seem aware of the appearance which their volumes pre- 
sent. Either an author returns from Rome and publishes the results 


of his visit in letters whieh affect to date from Rome itself, when the 
internal evidence of their English birth is irresistible ; or he goes 
to Athens and presents to public perusal a diary whose whole com- 
plexion suggests the advisability of merely private cireulation. 


Authors themselves are proverbially unsafe judges of the nature 
and value of their publications; but if an author's friends are not to 
come to his assistance and supply the shortcomings of his critical 
faculty, for what purpose are an author’s friends. intended ? 

Judging from the internal evidence of this book, Dr. Corrigan 
is in some respects a happy man, Not only is he in many matters 
of opinion an optimist, but he must have been unusually fortunate 
in his life. He tells us that he has never yet met with a stupid 
woman. He has discovered that the wives of professional men 
spare their husbands the discussion of professional subjects in the 
privacy of the domestic salle 4 manger. He has learned that free 
trade is the invariable sequel of the abolition of passports. Ex- 
perience has taught him that it will add to the pleasure and gra- 
tification of the female mind to know “that there are such rocks as 
granite and limestone, such natural families of plants as ferns and 
roses, and their differences, and such gases as oxygen and carbonic 
acid, as well as the difference between a square, circle, and triangle.” 
Reflection has convinced him that the Athenians are probably night 
in their mode of pronouncing the names of their native places. 
is happy in being able to “improve himself” by a visit to a hospital 
as well as by conversations with various members of society, al- 
though an unusually high standard of morals forbids him to allow 
his readers the chance of similar “improvement” by mentioning 
the particular subjects which improved him. He is patriotic 
enough to delight in the humours of an Irish fair, and even to 
deplore their unaccountable absence from the convivialities of a féte 
in Salamis. He is enabled to set antiquarians right as to the eom- 
parative advantages of the Greek, Roman, and Norman helmets, 
though, in his exeursus on Marathon, he appears to think that the 
first of these coverings defended the whole of the human body with 
the exception of the eyes. He is scandalized because the young 
men in Greece do not assist the young women in filling their water- 
jars and placing them on their heads, and because the young men 
and young women dance separately instead of dancing together. 
And if he has never witnessed or joined in a paper-hunt before 
leaving his native country, fortune enables him to supply that 
deficiency in Corfu, and he generously undertakes to improve the 
reader in his turn by an elaborate description of that un-English 
amusement. 

If Dr. Corrigan is fortunate, however, in matters connected with 
modern facts and society, he is not equally fortunate when he in- 
vades the past. From the summit of Mount Pentelicus he is en- 
raptured with a view of the field of Marathon, “and while he 
gazes upon it, memory calls up again, at history’s bidding, the 
combatants of more than 2000 years ago.” It is not an irre 
question to ask whose memory it was that performed this exercise, 
and we must take leave to express our in this particular case 
that history ever gave the order in question. The following Hugh 
Miller-like vision of the battle is the result of the joint perform- 
ances of history and memory. After depicting the brilliant array 
of the Persians, and the uninviting appearance of the Greeks, the 
author betakes himself to facts. ‘He states, with much regard to 
truth, the absence from the field of any artillery, muskets, or clouds 
of smoke. He describes the Persians as “all in wild career,” 
while among the Athenians was “ no wild career, no cries of enthu- 
siasm, but silence deep as death, as with firm defiance and steady 
measured tread they close upon that host.” Dr. Corrigan’s view of 
the battle of Marathon differs from that of other authors. The 
pean described by Mr. Grote as marking the Athenian advance 
can hardly be what Dr. Corrigan means by the “silence deep as 
death.” Herodotus may very probably have been mistaken, but, as 
a matter of fact, he describes the Persian troops as stationary, and 
the Greeks as charging at a rapid pace. He even lays an especi 
stress upon the latter fact as having occurred in this particular 
battle for the first time. Again, our author says of the Athenian 
centre that “ for a while it seemed to give way, but again it rallied.” 
The view of the Greek historian was that the centre was broken 
through, and actually pursued for some distance, but that the wings 
on either flank, proving superior to the Persian troops opposed to 
them, and presently converging, overlapped and destroyed the vic- 
It however, had not been 
right, probably Dr. Corrigan might have been; and if he mi 
have Son, perhaps he was. The is a mode of ment which 
must be eminently satisfactory to our author, for it is one which he 
has invented himself :— 


There was quite an exciting controversy on board as to whether Xerxes 
did or did not sit on that particular rock ; but as he might have sat there, 
if he liked, as well as anywhere else, and as he certainly could have seen 
his fleet in the Gulf of Salamis from this rock, it is just as probable he 
thy warmed and if he might have sat or there, perhaps he $ 
and so let it 


On the whole, the matter of this book does not. convey much 
information of value, nor does the language always comply with the 
usual requirements of graramar. Where it is most likely to be of in- 
terest to the future traveller is where the author describes the exact 
points of the compass an ee himself at the Athenian 
tem a ing to the greatest advant d he been 
other matters, he have had 
on our gratitude. As it is, the volume hardly seems adapted for 
very extensive circulation, The record of one particular day in the 
pan bern diary is an unfortunately adequate account of it —“ Thurs- 
day, Sept. 19th.— Rambling about.” 
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Polistes effected in the current year 1862 will be additions on of the 
Annual Premium due in 1868; and ia the order to be made for ive Additions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit of such order rateably beh every } icy then aret = | 


respect of the Annual Premiums paid thereon in the years 1963. 1864, jem, 1 
oron coves payments : and in 1880 a further Retrospective addition will be rated on seventeen 


Annual Payments, ai 
On the surrender of elicies the full value is paid, without deduction ; or 
will advance tenths of such such surrender value as a temporary 


f the po! 
A sly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, to 
and short account of the Boclety mey had! on 
personally or by post, trom the office, w where attendance is given daily, from Ten 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


(THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


In Extent of Business — roe Revenue, is the 
LARGEST MUTUAL OFFICE IN ‘THE WORLD. 
Heap Orrice —No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


Equitable i: tirel matual office. and has now been established for a century. The 
The Eq rely tury 


FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Fund, Realised and Invested.......£3,700,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
The Premiums are somewhat under the average of those charged by the Leading Life Offices 
of the country. 
meyer OF BONUSES ON ON POLICIES FOR £1 
These Bonuscs are not exceeded by those of any other 
Date Amount payable if Death occurs in 
ot 
Policy. 1962 1863 1964 1865 1866 
1815 £2409 £2446 483, £2519 
2011 2042 2073 2104 2135 
1825 1883 1912 1941 1970 
1830 1755 1782 1 1837 1864 
1614 1639 1 16°9 
1840 14668 1491 1514 1537 
1845 1337 1358 1 1400 1420 
1850 1229 1248 1267 1287 1306 
1134 1152 1169 1187 1204 
ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION SENT —. 
The New Prospectus contains Tables of Premi and Surrender Values of 
policies with detailed E Examples and Explanations, an moe yy be sent free, with forms of pro- 
on 
LONDO: 
Hugh McK Roy val Exchai Buildi Cornhill. 
my Major R. 8. Ridge, 49 Pall Mall. Agent for the West Ed District ; Benton 
Seeley, Green, Islington Distsiet + Robertson & White, A: tants, 
4 Princes Street, oct, Bank of England. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 


Carer Orrices—73 7” LIAM STREET. 
(Temporary Offices during the Alterations. 73 Tsk william Street.) 
Liverpoot Orrice— WATER 8 


Mt OF 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., (Chairman o of t the Hettensl Discount Co., London.) 
Deputy Chairman— Mr. ALDERMAN DAKIN (Messrs. Dakin Brothers, London.) 

France Braun, Esq. (Messrs. Blessig. Braun & Co.), Liverpool. 
Colchester, Esq. (Messrs. & Woolner), London 
J. H, R. De Castro, Esq. (Messrs ers, De Castro & Co.), Manchester and London. 
D. N. Giannacopuio, tsa. (Messrs. & Cochilan. Lt 
Stephen Barker Guion, Esq. (Messrs, Guion & Co.), Live: ll. 
Mr. Alderman Hale ( Messrs. aoe S. Hale and Sons), don. 
Charles Joyce, Esq. (Messrs. Charles Jo’ 7 and vo) London. 
George Kendull, =a (Messrs. Kendall Brothers), Liverpool. 
IN Ese Surrey, and the Temple, London. 
Na. lor, Esa. jeman of the Bast Au 
tly Simpson, airman the Ang ian Railway Company, London. 
Thomas Stenhouse, lerchant, 


NAGER. 
wW.P. Clirehugh, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

‘The Beak of London 5 } Union Bank of Liverpest. 
€. J. H. Allen, Esq., 52 Threadneedle Street, "London ; Harmood W. Banner, Esq., Liverpool. 
SOLICTTORS. 

Messrs. Paine & Layton, London ; Messrs. Fletcher and Ilull, Liverpool. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The joupos AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY is esta- 
blished for of extending to LIVERPOOL, as well as to LONDON and else- 
where, thon hditional facilities for Fire Insurance which the very large increase in 

mmerce requires. The Directors propose to transact business at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with justice to the Shareholders and safety to the Insured, and the pronase to extend 


ba o MUTUAL PRINCIPLE to Fire Insurance, and make the holders of Fire Policies partici- 
he Profits after appro lating © a sufficient sum fora Reserve Fund. 
MINSURANCES AGAINS 'Y FIRE on every description of Property both at home 


and abroad. 
MERCANTILE INSURANCES UNDERTAKEN. 
COMM ord allowed to Solicitors oS others introducing business. 
POLICY STAMPS paid f for by the Com: =e 
pectuses Sooy every information obtaine on application at the Offices as above. ~ 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


amounted to 
Being £10,466 5 1 above i860, and £18,433 6 0 above 1859. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
785 NEW POLICIES had been issued. Assuring the sum 
PREMIUMS 
In the 2 ANNUITY BUSINESS 179 Bonds had been granted, for which was 


And the ANNUAL REVENUE to 


On the motion of the C seconded conor WARnENDER, 


pany declared, payable on the 7th of Aprii next, free 
LONDON OFFICE—4 NEW BANK 
W. F. BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrice—19 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. 
WENRY PEEK. Esn., Cha. 
HENRY TROWER, Esa., } 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. Francis Wicks, Esq. 


Charles Curling, Esq. John Hodgso! 
Edwin Fox John Humphrey, un., Esq. 
a, 


Jeorze Harker, Esq. Andrew Lus' > 

Willem Harris, Esq. Thomson, Jun., Esq. 
oseph Underw 

David Hart, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 


Mawaoen—Henry Thomson 
Banngns—The London and County Bank. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


This Company is b: NATION With other offices. 
The scale of premiums adopted for MERCHANDISE and GENERAL BUSINESS is based 
the cuanacter of the 


=o the of cLassirication — the charge being in rrorontion to 
Proposals received. 
the protection of all descriptions of 
ay © 


LOSSES will be with fairness, liberality, and 
London, E. 


and every information will be 


Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original sale 
at the Chief Office, 19 Cornhill, — 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE—Offices, No. 7 7, Royal Ex- - 
change, E.C., and No. 7 Pall Mall, 8.W.—for FIRE, LIFE, 


es and every very information may be obtelned by written o application as 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


above are requested, finally AT 
‘ They cont contain such an assortment of 


PIECES.— the y deciding to visit 

8. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS ENDERS, 8TO 

RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, NS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as 

cannot be approached elsewhere, either for wr novelty, beauty of design, or cr auisltenens 

of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 

10s. ; bronzed fenders, with to £5 12s. ; steel, fenders, 23 3a. to 211; ditto, 

rich 235 3s. ; chimney. from £1 8s. to £100; fire-i 

2s. 3d. the set to £1 4s. The BURTON: and all< other 'ATENT STOVES, 

hearth-plates. 

UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
Y in the World, all Crewentes, ts on Sale at WILLIAM & 


TABLE CUTLER 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only the largeness of the sales. 
Table Dessert 

Carvers 
Dozen. Dozen. 4 
a. da. s. a. 
6 w 0 43 
0 6 43 
46 
wo 73 
Ditto with Silver Ferules ............ 300 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Fi 0 eo 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Ha’ 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any 210 

Bows Honw Fonxs 
White Bone Handles no 86 1 6 
Handles ...... 200 46 
ack Horn med Shou 17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted 20 90 30 


The stock in existence of dessert and 
mt I plated knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
MONGERY CATALOGUE mi mag be hed Grotto, and free contains 
Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Srerting lver E Plate, Nickel 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Torney, Tron and Brass i nes, Clocks, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pri ie, and Plans of the Twenty large ‘Show Rooms 
at 39 Oxford Street W.; 1, 1a, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Flees; and 
Newman's Mews, London. 


PARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, ke., forwarded to INDIA 
OTLEY. & 00.5 

&e. Chinn, Ceylon and 
Wes! Africa, the Medi- 


ts, 66 Brook Street, Square, 


terranean, to all 
& Co., East Tndia Col 


P. & 8S. BEYF US HAVE yh ADDITIONAL 
MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES. 
No. ay OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Bond Street), 
with their City Premises, 
91 to 9 CITY ROAD. 


Are respectfully varied Stock 

f first-class Furniture. at both Estal lishments. 

GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


SHOW-ROOMS for PECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
GOTHIC PAPER- HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., wi have been reently added to their 
Establishment. Designs and “Feitmates furnished, or an Ill d Priced ¢ gue, upon 
application.—33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIiGHit- -BROWN COD LIVER OLL, 
ae by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


ae CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
parably superior to every other k 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
oF have prescribed Dr. De Jaxon ht-Brown Cod Liver have every 
reason to be with its beneficial and - effects.” 


The late Dr. JONATIIAN PEREIRA,.F.R.S., Physician to the London Hospital. 

“It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and Ssvestigations into the properties of 
this Oil should himseif be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I am satisfied that for for medicinal purposes 
no finer Oil can be procured.” 


Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Méspital. 


“I have Sonat recommended 3 consulting me to make use of Dr. Dz Jonon’ 
Cod Liver Oil. ve been weil wi with its believe it to be 
well fitted for ‘amas canes in which the use of that substance is indicated." 


Dr. 's Cop Liver Or is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
led and labelled with hie stam and 
Pints, + Quarts, 9s. ; capsu witsout 


waica =. - BE GENUINE, respectable 
SOLE CONSIGNERS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Snbstitutions. 


HENRY GHINN, Secretary. 
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T «) & W. BOONE’S CATALOGUE of RARE, VALUAB 
USEFUL BOOKS, in rer 0 DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE, SCIENCE 
ART, Books Printed upon Man and Privately Boss. quae 
Binding, will be forwarded on receipt of eR! 
T. & W. Boone. Street, London, W. 


GRIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN.—A Pure Choice ‘= First-Class 


DRAWING Py + 4 of Whatman’s Manufacture. New Batch of 1860 make is now 
in fine condition and for delivery. Large Sheets 52 =. by 31 ins. 7s. 
‘Wixsor & Newron, 38 all Place, London, and all Stationers and Artists’ Col 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 pular Men and 
Women of the day, are published at ts: 6d. each. by Mes Messrs. CHI and BAZIN, 
many b 


Regent Street. Also for ditto, on sale from 
10 Guineas each. 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


form in size, price, and Coloured Tllustrations, 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8. Coreman. The 7th 

OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. By W. 8. 


COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
*»* One Shilling Editions of either of the above, bound in boards, with the plates plain, are 


(CHEAP BOOKS. — GEORGE SEELEY (from Hanover 
Street). Discount for Ready Money on New Books. G. 
does not pay the postage when discount is allowed. 

G. Argyle Street, Regent Street. 


N® CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
Gram WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS._RODRIGUES’ Superior 
4d. per Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; Sermon 
6d. All kinds of Statione: one 
DDING CARDS, and WEDD. NG E ED VELOPES, and Stamped in Silver, with 
latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved,and 100 Superfine 
ards p 
At HENRY RODRIGUES well- LONDON, 
'wo Doors from Sack vi 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. — Surplus a 
of “ DwChaillu’s Africa,” “ Atkinson's Galton's Vacation 
Bx oak 's Mission to China,” and many other ,are now ON SALE, at greatly Red 
Catal sent gratis. 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


BY JOHN HARRISON, F.R.C 


"THE PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of STRICTURE. 


1 vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The TREATMENT of VENEREAL DISEASES. §8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: Simpxin, & Co. 
Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOYER S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 
for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of E Meal of the day, ‘es for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexis Sover. ‘With llustrations on W 
“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom. ‘~ i 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, System of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
London: Mansuart, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 33. Gd. 


"TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS ; in the 


te Curate of Eversicy. 


Simpais, Mansaart, & Co. Preston: H. 
Just published, 2nd Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt. 
POEMS : THE LEGEND of the GOLDEN RING, &c. 
By W. Ketyxace Datr. 
London : & Co. 


‘ingdon Street. 


London: Rovrieper, Warne, & Rovt:epor, 


MEN OF THE TIME. 
Edition, in large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 833 pp. 


MEN of "the TIME: a Biographical Dictionary of the most 
Actors and Actresses, Engineers, Piatical Men, Painters, 


Architects, Journalists, pilitery Men, Potiticians, 
Divines, wyers, Statesmen, 
Dramatists, Mec ics, Men, &c. &c. &. 


London : Rovrreper, Warne, & Rovtiever, Farringdon Street. 
ts JONES ON USES. 
is published, in 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
(THE LAW of USES. By Hansurr Jones. 
V. & R. Srevens, Sons, & Tarnes, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 
MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.'3 NEW NOVELS. 
Tn | vol. 10s. 


PILGRIMS of FASHION: a Tale of both Hemispheres. 
y K.C. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. A New Edition, in 3 vols. 


handsomely bound in maroon cloth, 15s. 
Orders for the above works received by all Booksellers throughout the kingdom. 
Taiaxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, in 8vo. 1s. 
ON the TRUE REMEDIES for the EVILS which AFFECT 


the TRANSFER of LAND: a Paper read before the Juridical Socicty, on Monday, the 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 


24th March, i862. By Josuva Of 
“ Principles of the Law of Real Property, 

H. Sweer, 3 oe Lane. 

In the Press, and will be ready immediately, 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


[THE A AUTHENTIC REPORT of the TRIAL by COURT. 
TIAL of CAPTAIN A. M. ROBERTSON, Fourth Royal Irish goon Guards 
held at oy Royal Barracks, Dublin, on the 6th of February, 1862, and following days. With 


Portraits. 
Dublin: M’Gtasuan_ & Guz. London: Marsmact, & Co. 
Menzies. 


This day is published, 2d. 
THE BOOKS of the MONTH, No. 13, for APRIL, being the 


rst Number of the Second Volume, containing brief. Analytical Notices of the ‘Tending 
works ~— during March, and information on the works announecd for the msuing 
mooth, and other literary subjects. 

W. U. Smits & Son, 186 Strand, and at all Railway Book Stalls. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH BOOKS :— 


PORQUET'S FIRST FREece READING-BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. 
With Explanatory Notes. 2s. 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s. 64. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, printed in red and blue. 2s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACIIING FRENCH. > 6d. 
London : Smmrnix, Mansmace. 
And may be had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, a7) Miia Street. Covent Garden. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. svo. sus. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jony 


hither, 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 8vo. 24 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s. a. 
THOUGHTS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second 


Edition, with Supplement, !s. 6d. 
London: Parxar, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


F 3s. bound with red edges, 
NiGHt LESSONS from SCRIPTURE. Compiled by the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
London: Pannen, Sox, & Boonw, West Strand. 
Second Edition, #vo. 10s. 6d. 
GERMONS p preached in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Riesann Cuexsvix Taencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parken, Son, & West Strand. 


Second Edition, ss. dl. 
OMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES in ASIA. By Ricwaap Cusnevix Trexcu, D.D.. Dean of Westminster. 
: Panxea, Son, & Bours, West Strand. 
Eighth Edition, vo. 
NOTES on the PARABLES. By 
Tazncu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 


NOTES on the MIRACLES. 12s. 


P USTIN MARTYR, an ax other Poe Sem. By Ricnarp Cne- 


wevix 
By the same Author, 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES. GENOVEVA, and 
other Poems. Second Edition, Se. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
London: Pannen, Son, & Bounw, West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 1s. 
"THE REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
Des Srem her Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 


London : Parken. Sow. & Bourn, West Strand. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By Aaron Pentey. 
‘Amateur. or the Drawing-roum Table. Prowpectuses of Dav & Sos. Lithograpvers to the Useen 
6 Gate Street. Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


TLLUMINATION: the Best and Cheapest Manuals and Works 


anak the Ast. of Day & Sox, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate 


Boun’s Exousn Gentieman’s ron Apniz. 
Richly illustrated, at 9s. per volume, 


MAX WELL'S LIFE of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Vol. 2. To be completed ip 8 vols. containing 51 Engravings on Steel and upwards 
of 77 0n Wood. by the best Artist . 


*.* These 3 vols. were originally published af @3 7s.,and obtained a very large sale at that 
price. They will now, in becoming part of this Series, cost only £1 7s. 
Hewny G. aa ax, York Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C. 
y in a few days, New Edition for 1962, 


APT. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 

&c.. for 1862 (Twenty-second year), all the New Baronets, Knights, 

Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., corrected throughout on the highest authority. 
Wairtanen & Co., Ave Maria Lane ; and all Book 
This day, in 2 vols. fep. eloth, 12s. 

A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: an Old Old Story. 

By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 

Anruur Has, & Paternoster Row. 


TOMESDAY BOOK: a “literal Extension, and an English 
Translation, of Middlesex and Surrey ; with Indices of Places and Names. Uniform 
with the Photozincographed Facsimile of the Record. Middlesex, és.; Surrey, 12s. Invperial 
4to. Other Counties in preparation. 


Vacnen & Sons, 29 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Just published, a New Edition, with Additions. 
“ PAttactes of the FACULTY,” with the Principles of 


Chrono-thermal Medicine. By Dr. Dicxsor. cloth. 
“Our function is discxarced we have called peite attention to the Chrono-thermal 
System, and have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably establishes. 
sympathies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether we look a‘ at the ill usage visited 
7 him in the past,or at the great reputation which the fu future has in store for him.” — 
Tinstey B ens, 18 Catherine Street. 
Just published, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 7s. cloth, 

THE STORY of KING ARTHUR and his KNIGHTS of 
pours TABLE, from Sir Thomas Mallory, Geoffry of Monmouth, &c. By J.T. K. 

by permission, to Ten 


glad are we te welcome the we regard 
J.T. K. ome unworthy worker with the Laureate endeavour to give a loftier 


our Magazine. 
& Fanran, Corner of St. Paul’ Churchyard. 
ready, }s. (post-free for 14 stamps), 


"THE OVERLAND ¢ GUIDE to INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
&e. 


Containing Map, Blank Pages for small Work, in a ane 
rtable form (intended for the pocket), contains the fullest information for the Overia 
Route, and a Black Diary for Memoranda, will 


A Map. marking the 
found both convenient and useful. 


Sa Or East Colonial 


at published, demy 8vo. ls. 
RITISH RAINFALL. 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN OVER THE BRITISH 
ISLES. during the Years 1860 and 1861, as observed a! 500 Stations in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Compiled by G. J. Symons, af the and Scottish Meteorological 

om London : Eowano-Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross,S.W. 

ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF MOORE’S POEMS. 
Complete in 1 vol. square 12s. Gd. cloth; or 2ts. bound 

HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, People’s Edition, 
including the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other last Copy- 


right Additions. 
Also. Copyright Editions, as abore, 
TRAVELLER'S EDITION, Ruby Type, cro. Portrait . . . 210 
LIBRARY EDITION, medium Vignette ..... 210/420 
*,* People’s Edition of Moors’s Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence, edited and 
abridged irom by Lord Joan Rvsseit, M.P., with 8 Portraits and 2 
ignettes, complete ia 1 vo uare crown 8vo. 123. 6d. uniform People’s 
Edition of Moone’ Pueticat Works. 


London: Lonomay, Green, Lonoaan, & Roperts. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES THE SECOND. 
b mer VIII, completing the edition in post 8vo. with Portrait and Memoir. 


EIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of 


WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed by the Rev. G. R. 
Gueie into 1 vol. with Portrait, Plans, and Map. 8vo. 15s. 


LETTERS and LIFE of LORD BACON, 


including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. Py James 
Trin. Coll, Camb, Vols. J. and II. 8vo. forming Vols, VIII. and IX. of 
Bacon’s Works, edited by Spepprve, and Heatu. 24s, 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY in 


AMERICA. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. New Edition, 
with an Introductory Notice by the Translator. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


LEE of SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, 
By Ricwarp BeamisH, F.R.S. With Portrait and 


People’s Editions of Popular Works. 
(ONY BEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and | Exning 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, with Maps and Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


REY. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
ye his Contributions to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
and other care, oi Writings. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


LOkD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the EDINBURGH RE- 
VIEW. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


HSsA4Ys. and REVIEWS. New and cheaper 


Edition, being the Tentu. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 


By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” “Gertrude,” “The ei 
of Life,” &c. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, 

from the FIRST PREACHING of the GOSPEL to the COUNCIL 
of NACA, a.p. 325. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Second Edition, 
printed in a more convenient form. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 
from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. Translated from the German 
by Lady Waiace. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


HGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN 
SHRINES (Travels in Holy Land, and Western 
By A. Beaurort. ps and Illustrations. 2 vuls. 


post 8vo. 25s. 
TPHE CHASE of the WILD RED DEER 


in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. Bv Cnartes 
fom a With Coloured Map and 40 Iliustrations. Square crown 


FOUR PERIODS of PUBLIC EDU- 


LINES of ASTRONOMY, revised and corrected to the existing 
Knowledge, with Plates and Woodcuts. Sixth Edition, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


FSs4Ys on SCIENTIFIC and Other SUB- 
JE contributed to the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS. By Sir Henry Houtann, Bart., M.D. &c., Physician-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. 8vo. 


ps YCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part I1.: 
a Series of Essays intended to illustrate some Points in the Physical 
Man. By Sir B. C. Bropie, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.RS., 


V OLCANOES; the Character of their Phe- 

nomena, their Share in the Structure and Composition of the Surface 
of the Globe, &c. By G. Poutetr Scrorg, M.P., F.R.S., &c. Second 
Edition, enlarged ; Map and Illustrations. 8vo.15s. [On Thursday next. 


REY. ©. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the 
ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. VIL, completing the Work 
to the point where the Narrative of Gizson commences. 


ELLICE: A Tale. By L. N. Comyn. 


1 vol. 


GUN SETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied 
Exeing Ove By the Rev. Erskine Neate, MA. Vicar of 


TMPRESSIONS OF ROME, FLORENCE, 
and TURIN. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. 


pe AKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. A 

Second Series of Excursions and Explorations by MEMBERS of the 
ALPINE CLUB. Edited by E. S. Kennepy, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of 
the Club. With 1 Treble Map, 4 Double Maps, and 7 Single Maps; and 
numerous Ijlustrations on Wood, by Epbwarp Wurmpsr. 2 vols. square 


crown 8yvo. 
List of Contributors, 
F. E. Frederick William Jacomb. 
Edward Shirley Kennedy, M.A. 


T. G. Bonn eA, F.G.S. 


Rev 
William Brinton, Wm. Matthews, Jun., fie F.G.S. 


Arthur Milman, M.A. 


Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.A. 
Edward Buxton. P. C. Nichols, PSA. 
J. J. Cowell, John 
John G. Dodson , M.P. Charles Packe, Jun., B A. 
R. W, Elliot Forster Rev. Leslie M.A. 
J. F. Hard D. Edward Seh 

Rev. G. C. Hodgkin M.A. F. Tackett. 

Edward Whymper 


Edward Thuds:an Holl’ B.A. 1 
Rev. Charles Hudson, M.A. ~| Stephen Winkworth. 


JV OUNTAINEERING i in 1861; a Vacation 
Tour: the Ascent of the 

Old Weissthor, &c. By Joun Tynpaxt, F.R.S., &c., Professor Netoral 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution. cro te Illustrations. 


A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS, and 
the ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs. "Heway 
ee “Alpine Byways.” Post 8vo. with Map and 


HAwaAL: Its Past, Present, and Future; 

an Account of the Social State and Physical — of the Sand- 
wich Islands. By Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul eral,&c. With 
a Preface by the Bisuur of Oxroxp. Post 8yo. with Map and illustrations. 


(JANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches 


of a Soldier's Life, from the Journals and th 


HSSTORY of the ROYAL ACADEMY 


of ARTS, from its FOUNDATION in 1768 to the PRESENT 
TIME: With Biographical Notices of all the Members. By Wiutiam 
ustrations, 


Sanpsy. 2 vols. 8vo. with Lil 


ANEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev J. T. of College, Oxford ; 


and the Rev. J. E. Royal 8vo, 
“(On Aprit 1. 


Sir John F. W.) 
18s, 


pp. 2100, price 42s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, in crown 8vo. 5s. 
BABCHESTER TOWERS. By Antony Author 

of “ Orley Farm,” &c. 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
The WARDEN. Uniform with Barchester Puss. 
“ people be— hat is 

read The Warden and Barchester Towers, let 

us counsel them to make 7 for lost time as 

: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ALGEBRA. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. 5s.; KEY, 4s. 6d. 
A N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theo- 
retical and Practical. By J. Taomson, LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow. 


recommend thematical elementary treatise and the most comorshen- 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
: A New Edition, in 18mo. One Shilling, 
‘HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: Comprising 
sev: 


eral Hundred Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, ed to 
the capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a Motner. 


In the same Series, Is. each, Stepping-Stones to 


EROWLEDGE, Seconp Senizs 1s. ASTRONOMY, Is. MUSIC, Is. 
BIOGRAPHY. i ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 
GEOGRAPHY, ls. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

MAN HISTORY, 1s. FRENCH CONVERS ATION and PRO- 
GRECIAN HISTORY, ts. UNCIAT’ 
FRENCH HISTORY, is. ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


H Y, 
KNOWLEDGE; : LOGY 
Re ATURAL HISTOR Y of the VERTEBRATE AN IMALS, 2 Parts, Is. each. 
London: Gaeen, Lonoman, & Roperts. 
A New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


1, 7. Baxter. 

2. Saint oe of Assisi. 8. The Evangelical Succession. 
3. The Founders of Jesuitism. 9. Wittram 

4. Manrin io. 10, The Clapham Sect. 

5. The French Benedictines. Il. The Historian of Enthusiasm. 
6. The Port Royalists. 12, The E 


By the Right Hon. Sir James Stepnen, K.C.B, Fourth Edition, with a Biographical 
Notice of Author, by his Son. 


London: Green, Lonoman, & Ropers. 
SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ENTENTL£ CHRONOLOGICZ2: Being a complete System 
of Ancient and Modern ype 


uc “ory Lessons on Da’ in History of France ; Dates useful to Artists; 
Chronology before Christ ; Chronol after Dates useful to Lc epg oO Dates useful in the 
Christ ; Chronology necessary in the ly of | Medical Profession: Dates for the Hist 
Ecclesi i nected with | of the East Indies: General _Chronologi 
Science and Literature; Chronology for the | Table contained in Familiar Sentences. By 
Mrs. Joun Stater, Author, of “ Lessons in Geography.”” New Edition, revised and 
much enlarged. 

London: Loncman, Green, Loxoman, & Roperts. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. THOMSON’S SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 
Now ready, in fep. 8v0. with Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. cloth. 
GCHOOL | CHEMISTRY; or, Practical Rudiments of the 
Science y Ropert Dunpas Tnouson, M.D., F,R.S.S.L. and E., &c., Medical 
Officer of Meath? and Analyst, for St. Marylebone; late Examiner in Chemistry in 
the University of London, &c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to 
the present state of the Science, 
London: LonGman, Green, Lonoman, & Ropers. 


NEW EDITION OF BISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
A New Edition, in fep. 8vo. 5s 6d. cloth. 
AN N OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS of THOUGHT: A 
Treatise on and Right Rev. Witttam Tuomson., 
D.D., Lord Bishop of ol. Fifth Edition, revised and improved. 
Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


SHARON TURNER'S WORKS, WITH THE AUTHOR’S 
FINAL CORRECTIONS. 


Seventh Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
HARON TURNER'S HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 
from the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 
SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 
5th Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 50s. 
SHARON SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD. Edition, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 3 
Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


REV. J. E. RIDDLE’S TWO SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 
I. The Tenth Edition, in fep. 8vo. 4s. 

A M MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY ; including Notices 
of Biblical Antiquiti , Oriental Manners and Customs, Historic 
Parallels and Contem mye | — the Structure and Import of the Jewish Ritual, 
and a Survey of the ure and Design of the Dispensations. With Questions. By 

the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., Author of a “* Latin-English Dictionary,” &c. 

Il. The Fifth Edition, in fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Author's Abridgment of 
the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Roverts. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with nearly 2,000 Wood Dagvovtns, £4 cloth 
——— or £24 l4s. 6d. strongly half-bound in Russia ; to be had also in 15 Parts, 
R. URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 


and MINES, Fifth ey chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged. Kaited 

by Rosert Hont, F.R.S., . Keeper of Mining Records, &c.; Assisted by nume- 
rous Contributors eminent ins Science and familiar with Manufactures. 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonouan, & 


NEW EDITION OF WOOD'S ALGEBRA, BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, in Avo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
we OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 


in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition revised and improved by 
the Rev. Tuomas Lunp, B.D., iate Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. Jonn’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 7s. Gd. 
LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 


: Lonomaw, Green, Loncman, & Rossers. 


REIN-DEER STALKING IN NORWAY. 
In post 8vo. with 2 coloured and 5 Woodcuts, 


Ww LIFE on the FIELDS of NORWAY. By Francis 


M. Wywpuam. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts, 


The Fourth Edition, in 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


POETRY for REPETITION: comprising 1 150 short Pieces and 
oom selected by permission from 
SHAKSPEA 
acaul 
‘ennyson, 
Heber, Wordsworth, 
and yd eminent English Poets, deat in the order in pony + are to be learnt. 
Edited by Rev. Henry TwELLs, M.A., Head Master of the in Foundation 


School, mersmith. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Ropers. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The Eleventh Edition, in crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
AURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classi- 


fied and so to the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 


rary Composition 

Physicians, &c. New dition: corrected. 
“ Dr. Roget's Thesaurus is full of suggestions, 

and exhibits tite the extraordinary richness, ful- 


reco! writers who 
r style 7 
= wae their own 
guage loosely and careless as many as 
labour under igs misfe isfortune of being spell- 
bound by some expressions which happen to be 


Rocet, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 


fashionable ; to those persone whe are 
lent or conceited, so ignorant or so negligent, 
as to damage the ry. of their mother tongue 
by a habit of of arbitrarily fabricating new words 
new-fangled phraseology ; and finally to 

all who honestly desire to have at command u 
copious vousbulery and the entire resources of 
the language, for public or 


written composition. "Eclectic ‘Review. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Rovenrs. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, in 1 vol. 9s. 6d. 


Tix. ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. By the Author of 
Morning Clouds and the Afternoon of Life. 


written in pure and forcible | human beings, whom 


This book is 
English; the style is excellent ; the delinea- 
ns of scenes and characters are given witha 
discriminating skill, which heines the reader 
into their very midst ; the characters are all 


nise in a moment ithe 


marks of veracity.""—A thenceum. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


DR. CHARLES WESI’S TWG WORKS ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
Lately published, in 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 


HOOD. By Caartes West, M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, 
and Physician-Accoucheur to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edition, being the 


Fourth, revised throughout and enlarged. 


Also by Dr. West, Second Edition, Is. 6d. 


HOW TO NURSE 


SICK CHILDREN. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. with 4 Woodcuts, 4s. cloth. 


HE ROSE AMATEUR’S 


GUIDE: containing ample De- 


scriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their 


respective Families; their History and 


of Culture. By Tuomas Rivers. 


Seventh Edition; with copious Additions, the result of recent experience. 
"London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roberts. 


Second Edition, now ready, in fep. 8vo. 53. 
YRA SACRA: a Collection of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 


Odes and Fragments of Sacred Poet 


Compiled and edited, with a Preface, by 


the Rev. B. W. Savite, M.A., Curate of ‘1 Taesingetone. Revised Edition, printed, &¢. 


uniformly with Lyra Germanica and Lyra Domest: 


London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Roberts. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF AMY HERBERT. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Sieye of Troy, 
B.c. 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. HG. New Edition, icp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


He CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Foun- 
dation of Rome, B.c, 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, a.D.70. Eighth 


Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s. td. 


: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roberts. 


Just published, in fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


[HE HANDYBOOK of the CIVIL SERVICE. By Epwarp 
heey ee M.A,, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Author oi Jlandbvok of 


the Greck Drama, &c. 


London. Lonoman, Gaeen, Loncman, & Ronrrrs. 


This Day is published, in post svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


ATECHESIS EVANGELICA : 


Being Questions and 


Answers based on the “ Textus Receptus.” For the use of Theological Students. 
Part I. St. Matthew. By TH: mas Law Monreriong, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; 


of Catherston-Leweston, Dorset. 


London: Loxcman, Green, Loncman, & Roserts. 


MK. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Just published, vol. 1. in 8vo. 15s. cloth, 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 
the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Tuomas Exsxine May, CB. In 


‘Two volumes ; Volume the First. 


The Second Volume is preparing for publication. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roserts. 


New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. 8vo. 2Is. cloth. 


LINICAL RESEARCHES on DISEASE in INDIA. 
By Cuarces Moreueap, M.D., Principal of Grant Medical College, 
to the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, &c. Second Edition, thoroughly revised 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


M'CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY ANID) SUPPLEMENT. 
In I vol. 8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55s. strongly half-bound, 


A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 


HISTORICAL, of 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 


By J. R. M'Cuctocu, Esq. Ilustrated with Maps and Plans. The Supplement to the 


current Edition may be had separately, 2s. 
the following subjects :— 

Amsterdam; Brandy, Geneva, &c.; Cheese; 
Chicory; Coal; Commercial Treaty with 
France; Custom Duties; Navigation of 
Danuve; Delivery Order; Dock Warrant; 
Eggs; Exports trom the United Kingdom 
in 1859; Commerce of France; Currency 
of India; Customs Duties in India; Re- 
venue, ac. of India; Licenses, Export otf 
Hemp from Manilla, Shipment of —_ 
from Mauritius; Oranges and 

Paper Duty; Customs Duty on Paper; 


2s. 6d. and comprises additional information on 


Trade of the principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom; Precious Metais; Linen and 
Cotton Rags; Foreign Merchants m 
Russia; Salmon; Trade of San Francisco; 
Shang-Hae; Merchant Shipping; Spirits; 
Stamps; Sugar; Syra; Tallow; ‘I ariff; Tea; 
Timber; Foreign Commerce of the United 
States; Trade and Navigation, &c. of the 
principal Cities in the United States; Re- 
duction of the Wine Duties. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Ropers. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF LOUDON’S GARDENING, 
In | vol. Svo, with many hundred Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING: com- 


prising the Theory and Practice ot Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening: Including all the latest Improvements, &c. A New Edition, 


corrected and improved by Mrs. Lovpon. 
This work, which is admitted to be the best 

work on Gardening. is now brought within the 

reach of liead Gardeners, Nurserymen, and ot 


those gentlemen who wish Gate 
Gardeners with a comple wt 
‘Theory and Practice of 


+ Loncuan, Green, Loncman, & 
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HOOKER’S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
In a thick Volume, 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. cloth ; or with the Plates coloured, One 
‘ Guinea, cloth. 
BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or 
suteies Plants and the Ferns. The Eighth Edition, with Additions and 
and numerous Figures illustrative = the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
r W. Hooxer, F.R.A. & L.S. 
xer-Annott, LL.D., F.L. Ea. , Regius Professor of 
Botany in the Tintwersity of Glasgow. 
London: Lonoman, Greex, Loncman, & RoBerts. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with above 12,000 Woodcuts, £3 13s, 6d. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS: comp 
the specific character, description, culture, history, application in the art: 

every other desirable particular respecting all the plants eo to, cultivated 
or introduced into, Britain. Corrected by Mrs. Loupon; assisted by Gronce Dow, 
F.L.S., and Davip Wooster, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 
*,* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, and above 2,000 new Illustra- 
tions, without addition to the price. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF AMY HERBERT. 
The Fourth Edition, in fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT, compiled from 
the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taytor. By the Author of Amy Herbert. 
By the same Author, New Editions. 
READINGS for a MONTH preparatory to CONFIRMATION, 
from the Writers of the Early and of the English Church. 4s. 
SELF-EXAMINATION before CONFIRMATION. With De- 


votions and Directions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo. Is. 6d, 
London: Loncman, Green, LonGman, & Roberts. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In Two thick Volumes, 8vo. with ape, Be. cloth ; or 73s. strongly half-bound 
A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, 


and HISTORICAL, or the various Countries, Natural 
ULLOcH, Esq. 


Cc om ‘Plan e G ind the Ferns. 
ompos rasses, 
&c.; and G 


Objects in the WORLD: lilustrated with 6 large Maps. By J 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITJON OF THE 
ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 


In 1 Vol. quarto, with 37 ee Wood (200 new in this Edi- 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Appli- 

cations to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture: with 
Theoretical Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and the Proportions 
of Steam-Engines ; Tables of the right a of every Part; and Practical In- 


structions for the Manufacture and “reg ovety of Engine in actual 
By Joun Bovurns, C.E. Being the 
on the Steam Engi: 


ngine. 
BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, with 
Practical Instructions, and 80 Woodcuts, 6s. 
London: Lonocman, Gagen, Loncman, & Roserts. 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: The only edition 
of SHaKspeare’s Piays which can be read aloud 


Tue price of this ent favourite orieinally and frequently revised by 
edition of Shakspeare in ome . F. and 8. 
volume printed with thirty-six tes 
volume well adapted beck or ‘oan on wood from igus by G. Cooke, R.A., 
be placed is the hands of young, persone | Smirke, HA. T. stothard’R.A.. Thom: 

n young persons as a 
reward or book,— is now reduced to lis. Re Westall, A., and 
in cloth, Ty - handsomely | R.A.,— bears the imprint of Messrs. Lonomaw 
ition, as 


*,* To be had also with the same ILtusTaaTions in 6 volumes for the pocket, 5s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 

ete in 8 vols. 8vo. (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with 
m. rtraits, £3, lettered ; or any vol. separately, 7s. 6d., to complete sets. 
IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 


Conquest. By AGnes Staicktanp. Dedicated by ex ission to Her 
Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and ed by express embellished with 
Portraits of every Queen. 

“These them has resulted to all. 
volumes have the fascination of ro- lucid a narrati’ | 


T 
mance to the in re The arrangement of 
work is written by a tic sources, exhibiting a 
learning, able and careful 
All these qualifications 


for a bio- often met with in Biographies of rows 


The 8th Edition, in fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL ECONOMY: in which 
the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained for the use of Young 
Persons, from the Writings of Adam Smith, Malthus, Horace Say, De Sismondi, Ri- 
cardo, and other eminent Political Economists. By Jang Marcer. 
Also, by Mrs. Marcet, New Editions of 


CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 2 vols. 14s.; On VE- 
ppine 7 PHYSIOLOGY, 9s.; On NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 10s. 6d. ; 
On LAND and WATER, 5s. 6d. 
London : Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
Just published, in 1 vol, 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
vce lee bet and COLONIES : Bein ng a Series of Lec- 
before the University of Oxford. By Hmrman M.A., 
olitical Economy. Second Edition, with Notes and A 
London: Lonaman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ AND STUDY. 
The Fourth Edition, in fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH READING; or, How and What 
to Study, adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Literary Anecdotes. By 
the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxford; Author of * Twenty Years in the 
Church,” “ Recollections of College Days,” “ The Cricket Field,” &c. 
** This volume, ides giving a copious list of books for reading, contains an 
ample synopsis of a plan for studying any branch of history, philosophy, or 
ne arts. 


London: Loncman, Garen, Loncman, & Roperts. 


A New Edition, in 12mo. 5s. fd. cloth; Key, 4s. 
AMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, care- 
ey fae greatly improved, enlarged, and arranged in conformity with 
the latest Edition of the ty of the French Academy, and agreeably to the 
last Edition of the French Grammar of the University of Vrance. By Nicnotas 
Lambert. 
The ORIGINAL EDITION of HAMEL’S GRAMMAR, corrected 
by A. Tainaupin. A New Edition, revised, in 12mo, 4s 
Also, corrected by A. Tpperte, in 12mo. 4s. 
EXERCISES on Hamel’s Grammar. — KEY, 3s. 
London: Lonoman & Co., and Warrtakern & Co. ~ 


The Fourth Edition, in 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

LEMENTS of GEOMETRY: consisting of the first Four, 

and the Sixth, Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; 

with the Principal Theorems in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on 

the Ground. Also, four Tracts relatirg to Circles, Planes, and Solids; with one on 

Spherical Geometry, For the use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By 

Joun Naraign, F.R.S., and R.A.S., Prof of Mathematics, &c., in the Iustitution. 
Leadon: Loncuan, Green, Lonoman, & Ronerts. 


THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
Tn 8vo. with 4 coloured Maps, 1s. 6d. 


Facts and FIGURES relating to VANCOUVER ISLAND 
and BRITISH COLUMBIA ; showing what to expect and how to get there. 
By J. Desparp Pempenton, Surveyor-General, 

London: Lonoman, Green, Loneman, & Roperts. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
New and ly revised Editions: each Treasury complete in One compact 
Volume, fep. 8vo. of about 900 pages, comprising about 1,800 columns of small but 
very legible type, 10s. cloth, 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and LI- 
of A ular of Universal Knowledge ; 

viz. G 'ythology, Chronology, Peerage, &c. 10s 
AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY : Comprising 
ipel Fraston —— Outlines of Universal History, and separate Histories of every 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY: 
A popular Diiney of Animated Nature ; with 900 Woodcuts. Revised and 
Corrected, with an extended Supplement, by T. Spencer 
AUNDER’S. BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: Consisting 
of Memoirs and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 


Nations, extended, in a new S t, to Dec. 1861. 10s. 


MM TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. (Com- 
Pleted by W. Hucnes, F.R.G.S.) With Maps and Plates. 10s. 


MAUNDER's SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: A popular Encyclopedia. 10s. 
*,* The SIX TREASURIES complete, £3, 


Each Treasury, 13s. well bound in calf, ar ie. in cloth lettered, re 
as ve. 


an historian she has ht to 
subject from 

Also, complete in 6 vols. with numerous Portraits, 63s. cloth ; or any vol. separately, 
10s. 6d., to complete sets, 

RS. GREEN’S LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENG- 

LAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roserts. 
Second Edition, in 1 sve, 19s. cloth. 


r' SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Gzorcx 
Hanrwro, | With Hundred Wood cod ings; and an entirely new sre of 
Original by Henry Neal He 


degree, to which the illustrator has to Pipetice coerned ins 
, tow a to al I 
buted nearly as much by his pencil as 


ARNOLD'S LECTURES ON HOMER. 
ready, in post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
O* TRANSLATING Ht HOMER: Last Words. 
London: Lowomanx, Lonoman, & Ronenrts. 
DR. W. BRINTON’S WORK ON FOOD AND DIGESTION. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with 48 Woodcuts, 12s. 
N FOOD and its DIGESTION: Being an Introduction to 


Dietetics. By W. Brinton, M.D., Physician to, and on Physiology in, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


“ It has the popularity in a high 


ton's book as careful exercise of a 

of the latest and most reliable information on | ment in tne best school of of 
the various subjects which it with culture.""— Westminster Review. 

much that is original in the author 


London: Loncmwan, & Roperts. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF CRESY’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
In 1 vol. with above 3000 Woodcuts, 42s. 
NCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
cal, and Practical. By Eowarp Cresy, Architect and ‘Civil Engineer. 


veyor, who will not find here the materials to 


London: Loneman, Loncman, & Roperts. 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. H. HARTE, M.R.LA., F.T.C.D. 
LAZAe SYSTEM of the WORLD, from the 
French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
ISSON’S TREATISE on MECHANICS, translated from 
the French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Dublin: Printed at the University Press, and sold by Messrs. Loncman, Garen, 
Lonoman, & Ropeats. 
Now ready, in 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. By M. M. 
Katiscn, M.A., Ph. D. Part I. Outlines Hebrew, with Exercises ; being 
a Practical Introduction to the Study of the Hebrew Tongue. 
*,* Part Il., competing a full grammatical Thesaurus of Hebrew, and completing 


the’ system of the language, is in the press. 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Ropents. 


First and Second Series, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


YRA GERMANICA. Translated from the GERMAN by 
Carnening Wixkwortas. First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chiet 
Festivals of the Christian Year, New Edition, 5s.; Second Series, the Life, 


An Edition of the FIRST SERIESof LYRA GERMANICA, 
with about 225 Iustrations from Original by 2. Flarman, M. 


Lawless, C. Keene, L. Marks, and J. engraved 
intendeuce of Joun Leicuton, F.S.A., ato. 2is. 


HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, 18mo. 1s. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ROME. 
New Edition, 21s. cloth ; or 42s. in morocco by Hayday, 
ORD MACAULAY’'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 
viva and from the antique, by G. Scuarr, engraved on Wood 
An Edition of Lord Macavtay’s Legs of Ancient Rome, with 
h; or 10s, 6d. in 


London: Loxcuax, Greex, Loncman, & Roperte 


jayday, 
London: Loncuax, Green, Loncman. & Ropents. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 29, 1862. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIV.— Apver- 
TisemENTs intended for iusertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 


London: Lonomaw & Co. 14 Ludgate Hilti. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


NUMBER of the above PERIODICAL must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the Sth and BILLS by the 7th April 
Mcnrar, Albemarle Street. 


(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 70, 6s 


ConrENTS 
. LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 

2. THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 

3. RECENT REVOLUTIONS IN THE PAPAL STATES. 
4. PHASES OF LONDON LIFE. 

8. CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 

6. STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 

7. UNDERHILL'S WEST INDIES. 

8. SOCIAL LIFE IN MEDLAVAL ENGLAND. 

9. AIDS TO FAITH. 
10. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London : J. Ww & 18 St. Paul's Ch 


Will be published on the 3ist instant, 6s. 


"THE WESTMINSTER -—NEW SERIES. — 
No. XLII. APRIL, 1862. 


Contents: 
I. THE MYTHOLOGY OF POLYNESIA. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS, 

III. GERMAN LIFE DURING THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 

IV. MRS. DELANY. 

V. C2ESAR’S CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL. 

VI. THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. 
VII. THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

VIII. PORTRAITS OF MY ACQUAINTANCES. 
IX. FRANCE AND NAPOLEON III. 
X. LORD STANLEY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : —1. Theology. —3. Politics, Sociology, 
3. Science. 4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. . 
London : Traitzwer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


(THE CHURCH REVIEW is now firmly established as a 


Weekly Church Paper. It is devoted to the maintenance of the Doctrine and Discipline 
of the of gad it seeks to increase the and to 
we to te uestions, and to ca’ heir energies in 
‘Ghureh’s sacred — Published ty y morning at 2 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Price 3d., or “ia. 


BEACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE ror APRIL 1862. No. 
DLVIII. Price 2s. 6d. CONTENTS: 
ANA.—Pant ITT. 


No. 4.—On Intellectual Conduct as distinct from Moral — the “ Superior Man.” 
No. 5.—On Shyness. 


‘THE LIVES OF TWO LADIES. 

POLITICAL TRAGEDIES IN JAPAN. 

A BOX OF BOOKS. 

WORKS OF CHARLES LEVER. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION : ITS PURPOSE AND PROSPECTS. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : SALEM CHAPEL.—Panr III. 
SPENCE’S AMERICAN UNION. 


Wiuuiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
PRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 2s. 6d. 


THE INCOME-TAX, AND THE PLANS FOR ITS REFORM. 
THALATTA! — & By the Author of “ Catarina in 


rus ;-TRADE UNDER THE EMPIRE. By the Right Honour- 
able Sir George Lewis. 
NOTES FROM NUMIDIA. 
MRS. DELANY ; or, a Lady of Quality in the Last Century. 
HUMMING-BIRDS. a 
N a Tale. the A’ Li 
GONE on. 


MENTAL 
MY HIGHLAND HOME. 
THE ENGINEERS. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
London : Panxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XXVIII. (for Arntz) 


Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS — 
THE A SUVENT yA oF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
Chanter XX XX XITI.— Describes a Situation. | but not Unexpected. 
XXX1V.—In which I own that Philip tells Uateuth. 
THE BRAIN AND ITS USE. 
FIRE-DAMP AND ITS VICTIMS. 
A FIT OF JEALOUSY. 
INNER LIFE OF A HOSPITAL. 
IRENE. (With an [ilustration.) 
FIRST BEGINNINGS. 
ON GROWING OLD. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—(No. XX.) THE NOTCH ON THE AXE: A Story 
a-la-Mode. 


Suita, Erper, & Co. 65 Cornhill. 


No. V. FOR APRIL, 
"THE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Litera- 
ture, an 

1. THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
2. THE ENGLISH TRAINING SCHOOL SYSTEM. By the Rev. II. G. Rovixsox, 
3. DETAILS OF METHOD IN TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE. By Jaxzs 
4. NOTES ON ROBERT BROWNING. By Joux Nicnor, B.A., Oxon. 
5. RECIPROCAL NATURALIZATION. By James Leomen,. Jun., F.R.S.E. 


6. OPEN TEACHING IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND. By Axex. 
Tavion Lvwes, 


7, NATURAL HISTORY IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. By Ronenr Parrenson. 

8. THE REVISED CODE AMENDED. 

9. UNIVERSITY HALLS AND COMMON TABLES. 

1. THE LATE GEORGE RANKINE LUKE. 

1. TRANSLATIONS FROM LONGFELLOW'S “ HIAWATHA.” By Professor F. 
. Newman. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
REVIEWS :— 
i. HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS. 


2. DALZEL’S HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
™. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
15. RETROSPECT OF THE QUARTER :— 


Edinburgh: Janzs Gonvon, 51 Hanover St. London: Eowaan Staxronp, 6 Charing Cross. 


ay, One Shilling, the First Wumberof = 
THE EXCHANGE: The New Home and Colonial 


Review of C 


or No.1. 

1. MEXICO AND THE INTERVENTION, No. 1. 
2. COTTON. 
3. THE AMERICAN CONFLICT : THE CLAIMS OF THE SOUTH. 
4. THE RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
5. THE RIDDLE OF AUSTRALIAN POLITICS. 
6. LEGAL SECURITIES FOR ENGLISH SETTLERS AND CAPITAL IN BENGAL. 
7. OUR COLLIERIES. 
8. FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
9, THE COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1860 and 1361. 

English and Foreign Literature. 

Money, Banking and = 

English and Scotch Metals and Metal Manufaciures. 

‘The various Textiles and Textile 

Corn, Provision, and Foreign and Colonial Produce, &¢. &c. 


om’ Saurson Low, Son, & Co., 47 Ludgate Hill. And all Booksellers in Town and 
untry. 


ew Illustrated Magazine. 
LONDON SOCIETY. The Number (for April) 
is Now Ready, One 
The Engravings in this ane, are— 

1. THE FANCY FAIR. Drawn by George H. Thomas. 

2. ALL ADRIFT. A Scene on the Thames at Twickenham. Drawn by A. W. Cooper. 
3. PRIVATE THEATRICALS. Drawn by F. R. Pick i, R.A. 

4, LONDON SOCIETIES : Choral Singing. By Florence'Claxton. 

5. LONDON CHARACTERS: Four Swel's. By C, H. Bennett. 
6. BEAUTY'S TOILETTE: The Finishing Touch. By M. J. Lawless. 
7. ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES: Sancho before the Duchess. By F. J. 

Skill and W. L. Thomas. 
Tales and Sketches illustrative of English Life and Character at Home and Abroad. 

1. THE COST OF AMUSING THE PUBLIC. 

2. JACK EASEL ON ANGLO-ROMAN LIFE. 

3. PHILOSOPHY IN SLIPPERS: On Sickness and Health. 

4 THE MAD CABMAN. A Tale. 

5. THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. Chapters III., IV., V. 

6. FLORAL HINTS AND GOSSIP : Window Fashions and Novelties of the Conservatory, 
7. ODD LETTERS TO A LONDON EDITOR. 

8. SOCIETY IN CELTIC LONDON. 

9. A COMP!.AINT BY A BRACE OF BACHELORS. 

10. THE SIDEBOARD VIEW OF SOCIETY. As Seen by a Man who “ Waits Out.” 
ll. THE NEW PICTURE AND THE NEW PROCESS. 

iz. OPERATIC NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


*a* The First and Second Numbers (Third Edition) may still be obtained through any 
Orricr: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Lt RARY BUDGET for APRIL. No.6, One Shilling. 


ConTReNts :— 
LITERARY MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
GERMAN CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
GEORGE MEREDITH AND THE FICTION OF THE FUTURE. 
THE “ PROMETHEUS UNBOUND,” OF SHELLEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 
NUGZ2Z BACONIANZ. 
DRAMATIC CONTRASTS : Fechter, Boucicault, aad Sothern. 
BIG AND LITTLE BOOKS. 
WORDSWORTH AT RYDAL. 
NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION. 
MR. THACKERAY AS A DRAMATIST. 
THE TIMES AND THE SPIRIT-RAPPER. 
THE CORNHILL AND MR. THACKFRAY. 
THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES AND THE * MAN AUSTIN.” 
THE NONCONFORMIST AND MR. MIALL. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
FEMALE GRADUATES. 
THE MANNERS OF WESTBURY. 
THE COMING ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 
THE AMERICAN PUNCH. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW AND FALSE ECONOMY. 
THE LIBRARY COMPANY. 
THE BEEHIVE AND THE WASP. 
THE CIRCE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
VENALITY OF THE PRESS. 
A MORAL FRENCH NOVEL. 
GOSSIP — AND ALL THE LITERARY INTELLIGENCE OF THE MONTI. 
REVIEWS OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STEERED, HAN 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSEL ND RAILWAY 
STALLS IN TOWN 


ONE SHILLING. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


APRIL ist, 1862. 
CONTENTS : 
ANNALS OF NEEDLEWOMEN. Chap. I. 
ELIZABETH, PRINCESS PALATINE. Part I. 
1/ALCESTE DE GLUCK A L'’OPERA, 
DROWNED : a Poem. 
ON GINGS: a Poem. By Joun G. er 


UNPAINTED PICTURES FROM AN ARTIST'S Ann. 
Warts, Author of * An Art Student in Munich.” DIARY. Mane Howtrr 


TRAINING OF GIRLS; OR, THE VEXED PROBLEM. 
STRAY LETTERS ON EMIGRATION. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. (* Vanity Church” —Contemporary German Literature, Books of 
e Month 


OPEN COUNCIL. 
PASSING EVENTS. 


London : Publishel the Exorrsuwoman's J Com 
Lanzham Place, Skreet, W.1 end for ths Company Wo 


N UMISMATIC CHRONICLE and JOURNAL of the NU- 


MISMATIC SOCIETY, Ni 


w Series, No. V. for APR rticles ew: 
F.S.. S. Snares ; Rev. as, F.R.S.; Rev. Bamxoron, B.D. be 
Notice of Foreign ‘we.; 4 Plates, and several Woodcuts. 
Sarr, 36 Soho Square. 
He: v. HILL —The fullest Report of this great case in the 


W TIMES REPORTS this tis double number. 
Thirteen —Office, 10 Welli_gton Guy Gr 


UEENSLAND.—The “ COURIER” is the only 4 daily: Journal 


in this Col gad extensive lation, is well adapt: 
tisements. Terme. ines, 2°. 6d.— London Avent, Algar, 


IEW of the EXHIBITION BUILDING. — The SEWER- 
AGE of TOWNS.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 


in Halicarnassus — Sister Arts in_relation View 
Exhibition — The Archivectural Exhibi in the Temple (with Lilustration) — 


Majoli piece ( with tlustration ‘The Albert 
ica “ ) wering — emorials—The Preser- 
fic Progress — On Mosaic tions — 
al News Hews. ac. 


N 
and all Booksellers, 


| 
| 
I. 
| 
= 
= 


By F. J. 


March 29, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The APRIL NUMBER contains 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Cuars. XV., XVI, and XVII. 


II. LORN LORIOT. By Duptey 
TIL TRAVELS IN EQUADOR. 
IV. RECREATIONS IN SWITZERLAND: AN ASCENT OF MONT 
COMBIN FROM ST. PIERRE. 
V. A DARK MOOD. By Mrs. Acton Tinpat. 
VI. THE BEAUTY OF VICQ D’AZYR. By Ovrpa. 
VII. SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
Vill. HISTORY OF THE FIRST BATTALION OF ROYAL MARINES. 
IX. TABLE-TALK. By Monxsnoop. 
X. CANTERBURY AND ITS ARCHBISHOPS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ConTENTs For Aprit. No. CCCCXCVI. 
I. THE LAKE DISTRICTS OF CANADA. 
Il. = — OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
ar 
Ill. CLAUDINE. By Nicuotas Part I. 
IV. GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE. Letter to the Editor from Cyrus Reppinc. 
V. CHARLES THE TWELFTH. By Sir Natsanien. 
VI. A FEDERAL FORAY. An American Sketch. By Mrs. Busupy. 
Vil. THE HEART VIA THE HEAD. By Epwarp P. Rowsei. 
VIII. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Taleofthe Day. Part XVI. 
IX. BEATEN PATHS. 
X. THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


*,* SoLp BY ALL BooKsELLERS AND NewsMen. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF THE 


ART-JOURNAL 


(2s. 6d. monthly), 

CONTAINS THE FIRST DIVISION OF AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 
THE FIRST SELECTION COMPRISES EXHIBITED SPECIMENS OF MANUFACTURES IN 
Jewellery and Silver, Porcelain, Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture 
and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &c. &c. 


Articles and Cor d on the progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison 
between it and that of 1851, are also included in the number. 

The principal Line Engravings are “ THE SABBATH EVE,” by 
Lightfoot, after the picture by A. Johnston; ‘‘ THE SUN RISING IN A MIST,” 
by J. C. Armytage, after Turner. 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE. 


A NEW STORY BY MISS MARTINEAUD, 


“SISTER ANNA’S PROBATION,” 


With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, was commenced in No. 142 of 
ONCE A WEEK. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Tue NUMBER FOR THIS WEEK CONTAINS: — 

SISTER ANNA’S PROBATION. By Hanarer Marrivzav. 
INSECT WARFARE. 
WORKING THE ORACLE. 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT OBELISKS. 
THE FAIRIES (translated from the German of Heinrich Heine), by Nevis Temps. 
MR. PIERCE’S TEN THOUSAND CLIENTS. 
THE DOUBLE ROBBERY. By W. H. Cooxe. With other Articles. 

And Illustrations by J. E. Millais, John Tenniel, and G. du Maurier. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


HALF-A-CROWN. 


POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
No. IIL, APRIL Ist, 


Conducted by JAMES SAMUELSON, 
CONTAINS : 
THE HORESCENCE OF THE SEA. With a Plate. By A. pz Qvarazraces. Trans- 
THE SUN AND SOLAR PHENOMENA. With a Coloured Plate. By Jars Bazex, F.R.A.S, 
LIGHT AND COLOUR. With a Coloured Plate. By Rossxt Hunt, F.R.8. 
EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. With Plate. By W. Farnsazan, 
-» D.C.L., President of British Association 
OF SCIENCE TO ELECTRO- PLATING. By Groncz Goas. 
ARTIFICIAL PRECIOUS STONES. By W. 8. Howonave. 
THE WHITE CLOVER. With Two Plates by Tuffen West. By Mrs. Lawxesren. 
THE HUMAN HEART. By Isaac Asar, B.A., T.C.D. 
MISCELLANEA. 
REVIEWS. = 
QUARTERLY RETROSPECT of every Department of Science. 


NOTICE. — The 1862 Edition of UNDER GO- 
VERNMENT, an Official Key to the Civil 
Service, and Guide for Candidates seeking 
Appointments under the Crown, revised to the 
present time, by J. C. PARKINSON, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. is now ready. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
THE 


LIGHTS OF THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 


Translated by LADY MAXWELL WALLACE. 
Also, ty the come Author, 


The Voices of the Greenwood. | Princess Tise: a Legend. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 
A SKETCH OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM INDEPENDENCE TO SECESSION. 


By J. M. LUDLOW, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, 
Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days,” “Tom Brown at Oxford,” &e. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Just published in Quarto, with Three Plates, in strong half-cloth binding, 5s. 
Researches on the 
SOLAR SPECTRUM, 


AND THE 


SPECTRA OF THE CHEMICAL 


ELEMENTS. 


By G. KIRCHHOFYF, 
Professor of Physics in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated with the Author's Sanction from the “ Transactions” of the Berlin Academy for 1861. 
By HENRY E. 08 COE, B.A. 
Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 228 pp. 2s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE YEAR-BOOK 
AND UNIVERSITY ALMANACK FOR 1862. 


Giving, Directtone fer te the Usiventiy, an of ofl 
ships and Exhibitions, and the Means by which obtained: the Subjects 
with other Information alike to Parents and Schoolmasters. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO. 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Fifth Edition, in 12mo. limp cloth, pp. 170, Is. 


A TREATISE ON MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
By J. F. HEATHER, M.A., of the Royal Academy, Woolwich, 
BEING Vol. XXXII. OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


J. 8. VIRTUE, 26 Ivy Lane; and 2% City Road. 


Secend Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, pp. 600, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Text-Book for the Use of Colleges and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. 

By W. DOUGLAS HAMILTON, of H.M. State Paper Office. 
BEING Vols. I. toIV. OF WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

J. 8. VIRTUE, 26 Ivy Lane ; and 294 City Road. 

New Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp cloth, pp. 140, with 103 Illustrations, 
PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION IN ARCHES, 


PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c. 


USEFUL TO THE PRACTICAL BUILDER. 
By WILLIAM BLAND, Esq. 
BEING Vol. III. OF WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


J. S. VIRTUE, 2% Ivy Lane ; and 2% City Road. 


CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL EXAMINATION. 

HE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE and UNIVERSITY 

HERALD of this Day. March sath 1862; containg the CLASSICAL TRIPOS EXAMI- 
NATION PAPERS, and the LIST of CLASSICAL DEGREES. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE 192 PICCADILLY. 


‘The CHRONICLE will be forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom upon receipt of an 
Onder and Six Postage btampe. per 
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_ Now ready the concluding Volumes of 


THE LIFE ano CORRESPONDENCE 
FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. 


Edited by the Lorp Bisnor of Bara and WE Is. 


Great as was the interest of the previous volumes of this work, ge = volumes will 
be far more interesting. The contents will be found startling, not onl ly in political, 
but in all social circles. Many of the letters are marked secret and jal, and 
relate to most important transactions now for the first time made known. 
relate to the great party struggles from 1793 to 1814 ; to the sad illness of His Majesty ; 
the As g~y li | of Mr. Pitt, his early attachment, the account of which is incorrectly 
stated Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, his dying hours and death; to the hitherto 
pd —— - for the ition of France at the period of the first French 
Revolution ; exciting details from day to day from the Right Hon. J. Beresford 
and Lord Clare of the progress and ‘extinetion of the Irish Rebellion; the suicide of 
Wolfe Tone ; the last visit of his sister to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and his death ; 
the progress of the French Revolution ; i unpublished coe early take account of 
the ay and capture of the ps 2 9 Famil arennes ; the early triumphs of the 


The letters 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Immediately in 3 vols. (to be published a volume at a time), 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Edited by his Nephew, Prerre Irvine. 


Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in this work, which will be published 
in England 4 advance. The Life and Letters of this distinguished and delightful 
writer (whose Works are among the most entertaining and elegant in modern lite- 
rature) will possess great interest for the English public, for Washington Irving passed 
many years among us, and contracted ‘enoueed friendships with all most distinguished 
either in high society, literature, or art. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Immediately in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SIRENIA: A PAST EXISTENCE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Immediately in 3 vols. (a New } pay the Author of “ East Lynne,”) 
entit 


THE CHANNINGS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS. 


Next Week will be published, 2d., to be continued Monthly, No. I. of 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR of NEW and SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS. It is intended that “The Library Circular” shall be a complete 
‘Librarian's Guide. 

T B will start in A openny monthly, called “The Libra: 
of = oe month, a summary of the contents of the leading books published in the past 
mon @ list of new and second-hand ited for circulating libraries of every 


ready at every Library, in } vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; or, Home Scenes in France. 


By the Author of “ Photographs of Paris Life. we 

“ Chateau Frissac isa plogeent novelette be 44 written, and intended to show the evils of 

Mariages de Convenance. is bot! and witty. Wit abounds in both 
colloquy and anecdote.” — 

“ A delightful vivacity and an ease in many of the conversational scenes with which this 
novelette abounds. which are eminently French. While reading the pages of * Chroniqueuse,’ 
we might almost fancy ourselves in one of the pieasantest of the Parisian salons ; and aithough 
cannot help feeling ys the various human units introduced to our notice are individually 

a, deserv ies a sympathy, collectively we are bound to say they are fora we 
company.” 


de 7s. 6d. 


PRECIS of the WAR IN CANADA, from 1755 to the 
TREATY of GHENT in 1814; with Military and Poli tical Reflections. By the late 
Major-General Sir James Canmicuaet. Suyra, Bart. With a brief Notice of his Services. 
Edi y his Son, Sir James Canmicnast, Bart. 

“Itisa less and distinct military narrative of the three great wars by which Canada has been 
won and held.””— The Press. 

“ The study of Sir J. Carmichael Smyth's analysis of each campaign of the Canadian wars 
will be eminently acceptable, not only to the Military student but to every lover of accurate 
history, as welt as to all who are anxious thet Canada—now in the hundredth year of its annex- 
ation to i py t- ; ish Crown — may be secure from the da anger of invasion, and long continue to 
nourish as one of the noblest of our colonial possessions.” — Morning Post. 


This day, 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By Gronce AvGUsTUS 


Sara, Author of “ The Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Twice Round the Clock,” &e. 
“ The episode of Moumou, the Poor Porter's Doz, is among the most pathetic things we ever 
nee and we-commend it to any of our fair friends who may desire that young ladies’ luxury, 
sine and "Once more we counsel our readers to peruse Mr. Sala's last production, which, for 
ite size its a may take much the same rank among his works as the ‘ Christmas 
does among those of Dickens.”"— Literary Gazette. 


Second Edition this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By George 


Aveustus Sara, Author of “ Accepted Addresses,” “ A Journey Due North,” &e. 
“* The Sexes Sens of Mammon’ is a most exciting romance. All the characters, all > 
a taken separately, are graphic and life-like sketches. . . . 
will “— off unfil he the end.” — Athenceum. 
“ In the volumes before us there are man hich no other man could hove written. 
« « Shows real and unusual genius. Mrs Arn ong tage is wonderful." Press. 
Now ready, 


DUTCH . PICTURES; With. some SKETCHES in 


the FLEMISH MANNER. By Geoncre Avcoustvs Sata. 
“There is a See air of homespun earnestness about such a picure as the following, 
which, though it might have becn written by Dickens, has more init of Mr. sala’'s personel bias.” 
Specta 


In the press. 


ACCEPTED ‘ADDRESSES. By George Aveustus 


Sara, Author of “ The Seven Sons of Mammon,” &c. 


Tinsley Brothers, Library Depot, 18 Catherine St., Strand. 


13 Great Sraesr. 


HURST AND ‘NEW WORKS, . 


THE PRIVATE DIARY of 1 of DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM AND K.G. 3,vols. with Portrait, 3ls. 6d. 

“A very amusing chronicle. That it will ¥ read vt with curiosity we cannot doubt.” 
Atheneum. “The terest. abounds in 


has intrinsic in 
THE | LIFE of EDWARD TaViNG. Minister of the Na- 


THE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; the the Papacy and 
By Dr. Translated, with Anther’s by. 


poral Power. 
Mac Cass. 1 vol. 8vo. 
man’s we Hapetiense at the Seat 


Down § SOUTH ; Or, an 
bys. Special Correspondent of the Morning 


America. 
Herald” 2 Portraits Davis an General Beauregard, 21s. 


RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lorp 


Laxwnox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ED, WHITE, and BLUE: Sketches of ow Life. 
By ‘the Author of 3 With Illustrations. 
“ There is much amusing matter in these volu Atheneum. 


(THE LIFE of J. w. W. TURNER, R.A. From inal 


Letters and P furnished by his Fate and Fellow Academicians. 


TTRAVELS in the ‘HOLY. LAND. By FReppika Bremen. 


Translated by Many Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 


RENCH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Jura Kavanaeu, 


Author of Nathalie,” “ Addle,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER of 


NAPOLEON III. 2 vols. with Portrait, 


LEE of ADMIRAL Sir CHARLES NAPIER, K.CB.; 
his Correspondence. By Major-General Ecens Nariza. 2 yols. 


LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1962. 


Under the especial Patronage of Hen Mazrsty. Corrected throughout obility. 
Thirty-first Edition, with the beautifully engraved, 3is. 6d. 


ADELE. By Jurra Kavanacu. Tllustrated by Jonn 
5s. bound. Forming the New Volume of Hursr & Bracxert’s Stanparp 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S. C. Hann. 2 


<0 in the LIFE of a FAST YOUNG LADY. By 
Mrs. author of the “ Gambler's Wife,” &c. 
A Fast Young Lad subject for a pn "The fare mildest, best of Eve's 


‘isaca 
would] little of interesting the reader, i parison with the bouncing. 
flirting, aa Car Eversfield. Mrs. Grey’ "s usual light and readable style has not failed her 
thisi ce. mora! of her novel is pure, correct, and true."—Post. 


(THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 8 vols. 


“ A charmingly written tale.” — Messenger. “ This isin many respects a 
It is clever and original, and will be a favourite with all who can > om appreciate able delineations 
of character.” — rv. “ There is no want of life or character in. = —_ in this inter- 
esting story. The pretty, sparkling E one that comes 
in her way, is one of the best ofa yh b fo have seen in print.” - 
— John Buil. 
THE COUNTRY GEN TLEMAR. 8 vols. 

racy, vi and capti 


THE LAST of the MORTIMERS. wee 1 Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland,” “ The House on the Moor,” &c. 


GATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. sane Esq. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE Isr OF APRIL. 


SKETCHES in INDIA. A Series of One Hundred Pho- 

phic Vignettes illustrative of the Scenery and A of Golconda, of English 

fe in India. of Native Character. of Noblemen, at Hyderabad an 

bad, in the Madras Lhe ag cy, by Capt. Arran N. Scorr, Madras ‘artillery. Edited by 
C.R. Waxo. Square 8vo, £3 3s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the NUEVA QUINOLOGIA of 


With Observations on the Barks described. By er 3 Bhoe Howaap, F.L.S. 
Thine Coloured Plates by W. Frren and Terran West. 


8 
THE BRITISH FERNS. A New Series, beautifully 4 
Venation. 


ates ‘ith Sixty-six Plates, with full Analyzes of Fructification and 
ii. a -» Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew, £2 2s. 


4 
GARDEN FERNS. A Selection of Sixty-four Ferns 


best adapted for Cultivation Hothouse, illustrated with 
as many Plates, with full and Vi 


LOVELL REEVE, 5 cuniailion. STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


In | vol. 8vo. 83. 6d. 


(BSERVATIONS in CLINICAL SURGERY. By James 
Syme, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. : 
By the same Author, 


43. 6d. 
STRICTURE of the a and FISTULA in PERINEO. 
TREATISE on the EXCISION of DISEASED JOINTS. 
On DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


8vo. sewed, Is. 
ILLUSTRATION ‘of MEDICAL EVIDENCE and TRIAL by 


JURY in SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh : & Doveras. London: Hamtrton, Avams, & Co. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 1s. - 


wat IS GOOD IRON, and HOW IS IT TO BE 
GOT? By R. H. Cueney. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[March 29, 1862)" 


March 29, 1862.] 
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Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO’S| 


NEW WORKS. 


LORD WILLIAM HAY'S ASIAN EXPEDITION: 
TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY. and KASHMIR; with numerous chromo-litho- 
graphic E: ings from Sketches taken on the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Tonaens, 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. With an Appendix by Lord Wii11am Har, containing the 
Narrative of the Finding of Adolphe "s Note-book. 8vo. * Un the press. 


THE SECOND VOLUME JUST READY. 
The CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE by the 


AUSTRIAN FRIGATE ee English Edition. Qua an unpublished 
Letter from Baron H Wood E Dedicated, by 
3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 308. 


The HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its POLITICAL 
RELATIONS to EVENTS in EUROPE, from the COMMENCEMENT of the 
MOORISH DYNASTY in SPAIN to the LAST MOROCCO WAR. With Original 
Papers and Correspondence, and an Account of the Tuirteen Sieges the Rock has sustained 
since it became a Fortress. By Captain Sayan, Civil Magistrate at — 

n A, 


MADAME DE STAEL and the GRAND DUCHESS 
LOUISE : a Selection from the hitherto Unpublished C: 
Sta¥l, and the Grand Duchess Louise and Saxe-Weimar, from 1800 Ay 1817, ne 
with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul; and another to Napoleon, Emperor. 
In (Ready. 


The MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE'S ADMINISTRA- 
TION of BRITISH INDIA. By Eowu M.A.,0f University College, Oxford 


The ESENT POSITION of the “ LIBERAL” 


+ By the Author of “ Miriam May,” and“ Crispin Ken." 8vo. (Jn the press. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS in 1860. 
month. 


LIFE AMONGST the COLLIERS. 5s. mer 


The DREAM of a LIFE. | By Lady Scorr, Authoress 
of “ The Skeleton in 


A WOMAN'S LIFE: a Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
(Next month. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY: a Novel. 


The VALLEY of the MAUDE. By Mrs. Srewat, 
Authoress of “ Atheline; or, the Castle by the Sea. 


The GOUTY PHILOSOPHER. By Dr. Mackay. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Just ready. 

WILLIE ATHERTON: a Tale. 10s. 6d. 

(Ready. 

The STAR of LOVELL: a Tale of the Poor + Clergy. 
By the Rev. Jamas M.A. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD: a Tale of the World, the 
and the Devil. 10s. 6d, Uendy. 


HAROLD OVERDON : a Naval Novel. (Ready. 


The DARK CLOUD: a Tale of Priestly Influence in 
Ireland. Fep. 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


NEW CONSERVATIVE AND CHURCH REVIEW. 
The CHURCH and STATE REVIEW. eat this Title 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S. 
PUBLICATIONS. — 


On March 31 will be published, 6s., the 4 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No XXVIIL 
ConTeNTs : 
I. GENTZ'S DIARY OF THE AUSTRIAN WAR IN 1809. 
II. NATIONAL LOANS: MR. CHASE'S FIRST BUDGET. 
Ill. MUSIC AND THE LYRIC DRAMA. 
IV. MARSH'S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
V. THE GRENVILLES: A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY, 
VI. THE MORALITY OF PO! ITICAL ECONOMY, 
VII. WHY ARE WOMFN REDUNDANT ? 
VIII. THE COURT OF CHARLES II. OF SPAIN. 
IX. THE AMERICAN WAR. 


X. THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. In 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Ma Vol. 8. HISTORY of FRIED- 
RICH the SECOND, called FREDERICK the GREAT, B Thomas 
CARLYLE, April 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


A MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
H. R. Fox Bourxe. ( This day, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 64. 


COTTON: THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUC- 
CESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Con- 
ditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of 
North America. By Dr. Jonn Matter, Ph.D, University 
of Gottingen, A.B. Trin. Coll. Dublin, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Alabama, saves Chemist of the State Geological 


Survey, and Chemical Professor of the State Schoo) of Medicine, Movilg, 
[ This day. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. [Now ready. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
In a handsome royal 8vo. volume, 5s. 

The ITALIAN SCULPTURE COLLECTIONS of 
the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. A Descriptive Catalogue, 
comprising an Account of the Acquisitions from the Gigli and Campana 
Collections. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings. By J. C. Roninsoy, 
F.S8.A., &c., Su tendent of the Art Collections of the South Ken” 


sington Museum. ‘ [da April, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 


A MEMOIR of the LATE DUKE of RICH- 
MOND. [ This day. 


CHAPMAN & ames EDITIONS POPULAR AUTHORS. 
OLUMES JUST READY, 


T. A, TROLLOPE’ LA BEATA (Third ; 
and a TUSCAN ROMEO and JULIET. Now first published. 5s. 


The CONSTABLE of the TOWER (Second Edition). 
By Harrison Arxsworti. 5s, 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. | 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain Two 
Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
On April 1 will be published Part IIT. 1s. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuanrres Lever, Author of 
“Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON'S 
JOURNALS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Plans, 8vo. 15s. 


The SECRET HISTORY of EVENTS during the 
FRENCH INVASION of RUSSIA, and RETREAT of the FRENCII 
ARMY, in 1812. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-Law, Rev. llxr- 
BERT Ranpowrn, M.A., of Balliol Coll. Oxford. 

“Sir Robert Wilson’s book abounds in new and striking illustrations of events and 
incidents. He does justice to both parties in this war of giants. The world has 
never seen such a campaign of six months as this, honestly and fearlessly described by 
an impartial and perfectly competent witness. It is not to be read without many con- 
flicting emotions of admiration, horror, and disgust. ‘There is abuudanee, two, of 
excellent instruction in the book. oo 


A PRIVATE DIARY of TRAVELS, PERSONAL 
SERVICES, and PUBLIC EVENTS, during Missions and Employ- 
ments with the European Armies in 1812-1814, from the Invasion of 
Russia to the Capture of Paris. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 

“ This testimony to Sir Robert Wilson's eminent services is of the highest order, 
consisting, as it does, not merely of the detailed narrative which is tound in Sir 
Robert’s own journal, ‘put of a number of despatches and letters, by which the journal 
crooked rath history are made straighter and sume rough Places plainer, 
croo paths 
by their perusal.”’. Navy Gazette. 


'—Army and 
Also, just ready, 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of GENERAL SIR 
ROBERT WILSON, C.M.T., from 1777 to the Peace of Tilsit. Con- 
taining his Early Life, Entrance into Army, 1794, Campaigns in 
Fianders, ypt, Cape of Good Hope, and Poland, Diplomatic Services, 
&c. With Portrait. Vol. L. 8vo. 
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THE UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; 
Dictionary of ond Physical Geography. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES. 
By JAMES BRYCE, LLD., F.GS. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 8s, 6d. cloth, 
“ The simplest, handiest, and best portable one-volume gazetteer.”—Examiner. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS; 
BEING A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


CONSISTING OF 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 12s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
work of Mr. Southgate othe others of its kind. To the the 


author, the artist, the essayist, re , these Meny Th of Many 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 


By NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS, 
With Introductory Dissertation by Sir E. S. CREASY, M.A, 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE END OF 1801. 
1 large vol, crown 8vo, elegautly bound in cloth, 7s, 6d 


“ Truly a multum in parvo,” —Spectator. 


LONDON : GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO. 


Il condensed. ...... Likel to prove 
bound with much appropristences 
Examiner, 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than Four Thousand Families rons in London and its Neighbourhood 
siventy. subscribe to this Department of MUDIE’S LIBRARY, and obtain all the 
best Works of the leading Publishers as they appear, The Books are exchanged 
av at the Residence of Subscribers within six or eight miles of New Oxiord 

reet. 

Prospectuses, with Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, will be 
forwarded, Postage-free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE BRITISH BOOK SOCIETY 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This Department of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 1s is designed to promote the still —y 
Circulation of the best Literature by affording increased facilities tor the exchange of 
Books in Town and Country. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, Postage-free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


NEARLY READY, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR; 
A Monthly Register of Current Literature, _ 


The LIB CIRCULAR is intended for the Subscribers to 
all Literary Institutions and Book Clube throughout the 


No, 1 (THIRTY-TWO PAGES, QUARTO) WILL APPEAR EARLY IN APRIL, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


dy, at all the Railway Stations, and B ’ 
Now ready, Libraries, puny Stations, Booksellers, in 1 vol. post vo. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE: 


A TALE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “The Shadow in the House,” “ Love's Martyrdom,” ke. &e, 


Lately published, 1 vol. post vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


“ Refinement of taste, yorliy of moral tone, and poetical and 
ception and working out of ch 
“ The story will remain as one ot the ge gems of English oo Mr. Saunders’ humour is real 
humour, his pictures of countr life, are a <a sweetest of women, Mrs. Dell, will 
yet furnish a subject for the painter.”—City 
he work before us is couched in  Mharowd not only effective ard characteristic, but 
ok watch hao the peeult depth and force, mixed with the 
w as peculiar and force, mixed wit 
hich characterises the school of our best modern novelists.” 
Englishwoman’'s Journal, 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.c, 


pomniie | talent in the con- 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
TRANSLATED BY HENRY REEVE, ESQ 
NEW EDITION. 


With an Introductory Notice by the Translator. 


“Tt is due to Mr. Reeve, the translator of | “We eannot conceive & more 
M. de Tocqueville's Mine 4 ‘nice and delicate | venture at this moment than the appeara 
language, to bear our testimony to the fidelity | of a new edition of M. To queville’s ‘3 
with which he has executed a tusk of Ameren. anticipations he publi-hed 
able difficulty.” —Quarterly Review, Sept. 1 back are come to the teat of 
“Do ‘3s work, now that the fulfilment. His translator, Mr, 
Author is in his grave, remains a proud monu- = Reeve, meturally gienee at the great 
ment of his and sad and | and grave whi ave passed over the 
it will continue fur years a beacon world since, twenty-five years ago, the first 
portion of this commentary on the American 
Constitution was published : and no less natu- 
rally and reasonably he insists on the fact, 
which is so startlin: a testimony to the pre- 
gelence of Tocqueville’ philosophy, that 
have swept away so much 
this book to stand.” "~The Times, Feb. a. 


ean politicians, hy the aid nad which they 

aay steer clear of the rocks a hirlpoole 
of popular passion and Heenee engen- 
dered by unbridled and hneontrollable popular 
power. The pub biceticn of the present new 
edition at this 


‘Morning Herald, Feb. 20. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


Ready this day, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM, 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY, 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS, 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, 4s, 64, 
A NEW EDITION oF THE 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Vor. I. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. re 
Vou. I. of and the Lake Poets — Coleridge, Wordsworth, 


Vou. lt. Military Nun; it Days of Immanuel t; 
e Heavens as Hevealed ty Rosse’ Telescope ohn, 
The Casuistry of Roman Meals; Modern Superstitions, 
Vou. IV. For May, will contain, On Murder nya Revolt of the Tartars; Dialogues 
Fb on Political Economy; On War; The English Mall 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 60s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS: 


A Series of Fifty-Six Maps of the Principal Countries 
Divisions of the World. — 


Containing all the Latest Discoveries, and a Map showing the 
SEAT OF WAR IN AMERICA. 
Accompanied by an INDEX of forming a ready 


EDINBURGH 


Par *¢ ES CK, 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


This day is published, 

A New Edition, being the Finth, enlarged and more fully illustrated, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S, 

A New Edition, being the Third, enlarged and more fully illustrated, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


DEAN ALFORD’S.GREEK TESTAMENT, 


In 4 vols. or 5 parts, 8vo. £5 2s. 


« THE GREEK TESTAMENT; 


With a Critically revised Text: a Digest of various Readings: 

Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: 

and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English, 
FOR THE USE OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS AND MINISTERS, 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, 


The volumes are sold separately as follows— er | 


Vol. .—The Four Gosrets, Fourth Edition, 28s, 

Vol. Il.—Acrts to II. Fourth Edition, 24s, 

Vol. IIL—GALatians to Puttemon. Third Edition, 18s, , 
Vol. IV., Part 1—Hesrews to II. Peter. Second Edition, 18s. 
Vol. IV., Part II.—I. Jonny to Revetation. Second Edition, 14s, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; AND ~~ 
EIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


This day is published, Panr I. 5s. 
Containing MAPS of FRANCE, ENGLAND (North Sheet), and SWITZERLAND, 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS. 
A Series of Mew and Authentic Migs, 


ENGRAVED, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, BY i 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.GS. 


Author of “A Manual of Geography,” “ Class-Book of Geography,” &c, &c, &c. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS,” the Publishers seek to realize a design which has engaged a large share of their attention daring several 
years — viz.: the issue, at moderate cost, of a series of Maps which may worthily represeat the geogruphical my pt a in so far as regards the 
world at large, and which will, at the same time, adequately illustrate the place cf Britain umongst the nations of the ea in respect of her commercial 
greatness and wide-spread Colonial dominion. To accomplish the fulfilment of this design requires Maps on a large scale, at once copious and accurate 
in detail, and prepared with reference to the varied means of information that belong to the extended enterprise of the present day. the prep:ration 
¢ such Sees neither trouble nor expense has been spared by its projectors, they appeal with confidence to the judgment of the public upon 

result, 


Amongst the many competitors for public favour, supplied by the various Atlases — of them distinguished by merits of a high order) which have 
been issued within recent years, it is yet hoped, with some confidence, that the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” may be regarded as possessing 
distinctive claims to regard. The nature of these claims will be best appreciated by that personal inspection of the work, in the course of its serial issue, 
which the Publishers invite, and for which they are desirous of offering every facility. The size of the Maps (each sheet being imperial folio) is large 
enough to allow the delineation of the fullest detail; the execution, while embodying the highest style of Map-engraving as an art, isin more than ordinary 
measure clear and distinct; and the arrangement of the entire work is such as to render it in the fullest sense an exponent of the | it Geography of the 
World — of a nature to meet the varied and ever-recurring requirements of the mercantile office, the public reading-room, the li -table, or the more 
familiar book-shelf of the private dwelling. 


It would be almost as superfluous to attempt an enumeration of the authorities that have been consulted in the present mennnits Cain drawn 
from national surveys, the works of various travellers and explorers of distant lands, or from other sources of information which have me opened by 
the enterprise of the age), as it would be to indulge in mere truisms respecting the importance of geographical knowledge, and the value which attaches to 
a good collection of Maps. The Publishers limit themselves to-the assurance that no effort has been a to collect from all available sources — public and 
private — the best and most recent geographical information of every kind for the purposes of the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS,” and they refer with 
confidence to the name of the Editor (widely known for his labours in the field of guanine literature), and to that of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, who has had the chief share in the practical execution of the work, in guarantee of their assertion. 


The period at which it is proposed to commence the issue of the work may be regarded, it is hoped, as auspicious of promise fot its success, The year 
which will witness the formation, in the British metropolis, of a collection cabetylan the objects of nature, of art, and of manufacturing or commercial 
industry, from every region of the globe — illustrative of every land, every climate, every race, and every phase of social life— ahd which may be 
expected to draw thither, as to a centre, the intelligent and inquiring minds of every country, may seem appropriate, in more than ordinary measure, for 
the production of a work which is designed to illustrate, as only Maps can illustrate, the ys ae of the World at large. It is the aim of the Pub- 
lishers, that the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” shall be found entitled to a place beside the best works of its kind which have been produced in an 

Sear ont Hecke comes hope is, that it may deserve to be regarded as a worthy memorial of the period signalized by the greet International 


CONTENTS OF “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS.” 


1, THE WORLD, in Hemispheres. 28. TURKEY in ASIA. 

2. THE WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection. 29. PALESTINE and the SINAI PENINSULA. 

3. EUROPE. 80. ARABIA, with EGYPT, NUBIA, and ABYSSINIA. 

4. BRITISH EMPIRE, on a uniform scale. 31. PERSIA and AFGHANISTAN, 

5. Commercial and Industrial Map of THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 32. INDIA. (North sheet. 

6. ENGLAND and WALES, North sheet. 33. Do. (South do, 

7. Do. South do. 34. BURMAH, SIAM, ANAM, and the EAST INDIAN ARCHI- 

8. SCOTLAND. North sheet. PELAGO., 

9. Do. South do. 85. CHINESE EMPIRE and JAPAN, 

10. IRELAND. North sheet. 86. RUSSIA in ASIA, 

Da South do. ), 87. AFRICA. 

2. FRANCE. -| 88. NORTHERN and SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

13. HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 39. NORTH AMERICA. 

14. SWITZERLAND, ; 40. CANADA, with NOVA SCOTIA, &c. sheet. 

15. GERMANY. (North sheet. 41. Do. (West do. 

16. Do. (South do. 42, UNITED STATES. (North-Eastern sheet. 

17. AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 43. Do. - (Western do. 

18. PRUSSIA. 44. Do. : South-Eastern do. 

19. DENMARK, with the Foreign Possessions of the Danish Monarchy.| 45. MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA, 

20. SWEDEN and NORWAY, 46. WEST INDIES. 

21. RUSSIA in EUROPE. 47, SOUTH AMERICA, orth sheet. 

22. TURKEY in EUROPE. 48. Do. South do. 

23. GREECE, the IONIAN ISLANDS, and the ARCHIPELAGO. 49, AUSTRALIA. firm Map.) 

24. Italy. (North sheet. 50. NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

25. Do. (South do. 51. NEW ZEALAND and the POLYNESIAN ISLANDS, 

26. SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 52. Diagram of MOUNTAINS and RIVERS. 

27, ASLA, 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION. ey 

The “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” will be published in Monthly Parts; each to contain Three Maps, beau Se, 


folio, half-bound Russia, price £5 5s. 


LONDON : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET. 


LIVERPOOL; CAXTON BUILDINGS, SOUTH JOHN STREET, AND 61 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. : 
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EVANSS 
HARMONIUMS 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


= 


HE Manufacturers beg to announce that the Instruments prepared 

expressly for the International Exhibition are now completed, and 

may be heard, until the 15th of April, at 24 Holles Street, where 
Mr. Evans is in daily attendance, 


The public will now have an opportunity of judging of the capabilities 
of the Harmonium as an Artistic Instrument of the highest order, 


— 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, DRAWING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, LITERARY AND OTHER PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, 


Are made in every possible variety, at prices 


FROM 6 TO 140 GUINEAS. 


The Manufacturers have to announce the Complete Success of 


A NEW PATENT SELF-ACTING BLOWING-MACHINE, 
The only self-acting blower that has ever succeeded, which may be seen in operation at Holles Street, daly. 


The most distinguished living musicians, including 
BALFE, STERNDALE BENNETT, CIPRIANI POTTER, BEST, HENRY SMART, &e. 
have testified to the extraordinary merits of Evans's Harmoniums, 


See teshmonials attached to Illustrated Catalogues of Harmoniums, to be had of the Manufacturers. 


BOOSEY & CHING, 24 HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


2 Ji in the 
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